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Mihen @aphne Manced. 


— By Jennie Betts Hartswick — 





WueEN Daphne danced the minuet 

The colonies were children yet, 

And this old world more slowly swung, 

And dreams were long and love was young 
\ And maids and men more shyly glanced 
Each otherward when Daphne danced. 


When Daphne danced, her eyes of brown 
Were always cast demurely down ; 
No romping step or giddy whirl 
Was seen when Daphne was a girl. 
Such follies were not countenanced 





By proper folk when Daphne danced. 


When Daphne danced, they say, her gown 
Was quite the marvel of the town; 

’T was brought, to clothe her daintily, 

O’er many leagues of land and sea; 

Its flowered folds her charms enhanced 
When, like a flower, Daphne danced. 
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“a WHISPER FLED FROM LIP TO LIP.” 


HEN Daphne danced with bow and dip 


A whisper fled from lip to lip, 

And far and near each patriot son 
Thrilled at the name of Washington, 

And steadily the cloud advanced, 

With portent grave, while Daphne danced. 


As Daphne danced one afternoon, 

While chimed the spinet’s tinkling tune, 
Before her mirror practising 

Her quaint old-mannered curtsying — 
One to her doorway came, it chanced, 
With hurried step, while Daphne danced. 


And lo! the word from England brought 

Was for the moment all forgot, 

And he who came the news to bear 

Saw only Daphne dancing there— 

King George’s envoy stood entranced, 

With quickened breath, while Daphne 
danced. 
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=—\ HEN Boston rose to warlike roar, 

And pretty Daphne danced no more; 
But he who brought from oversea 
The king’s imperious decree 

Kept in his heart the vision fair 

Of dainty Daphne dancing there. 











































And when the land had found release, 
And Boston town grew still with peace, 
One afternoon at Daphne’s door 

King George’s envoy stood once more, 
Although no word he came to bring 
Of colony or sword or king. 





Below him, in the sparkling bay, 

His waiting ship at anchor lay, 

And as he lifted to his lips 

Her shyly offered finger-tips, 

Down where the waters gleamed and 
glanced 


The vessel like a maiden danced. 


I sail to-morrow morn,” quoth he, 
‘““At summons of his Majesty. 

But ere I heed my king’s commands 
I ask this favor at your hands, 
That you, of your sweet courtesy, 
Will tread a minuet with me.” 
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““HIS WAITING SHIP AT ANCHOR LAY.” ***1 SAIL TO-MORROW MORN,’ QUOTH HE.” 
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‘* 4s, HOMEWARD BOUND, KING GEORGE'S SHIP SPED EVER ON WITH BOW AND DIP.” 








HEN Daphne blushed as damsel should, 
And answered: “‘Gladly, sir, I would; 
But none is here the air to play, 

For Mistress Prudence is away, 
And ’t will be after candle-light 
When she returns—to-morrow night.” 




















As, homeward bound, King George’s ship 
Sped ever on with bow and dip, 

The streets were still in Boston town, 
And Daphne in her flowered gown, 
Where fell the candles’ mellow glow, 
Unto her partner curtsied low. 














“‘UNTO HER PARTNER CURTSIED Low.” 
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The “urgent matter oversea” 
Was but a little Boston maid, 
Or that his subject had delayed 
To step with stately etiquette 
The measure of a minuet. 


And so—what need the rest to tell ? 
He loved her long and loved her well, 
And Daphne by and by became 

A spectacled and wrinkled dame, 
Bequeathing all her olden grace 

Unto the daughters of her race. 


Somewhere in lavender is laid 

A faded frock of old brocade; 

And, locked away from careless hands, 
Somewhere a silent spinet stands. 

The age has very much advanced 









Since those dim days when Daphne danced. 


“AS THE TWO BOYS WERE STEADILY GAZING ON THE SURFACE OF THE WATER, 
SURE ENOUGH, UP CAME THE SHARK.” (SEE paGE 784.) 











“KIBUN DAIZIN” 


OR 
FROM SHARK-BOY TO MERCHANT PRINCE. 


By GENsAI MURAI. 
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St. NICHOLAS counts itself fortunate in being able to present to its young readers an 
admirable serial story from the Japanese, written by one of Japan’s most popular novelists 
and filled with the spirit of that great Oriental nation. The author of this story, Geasai Murai, 
was once a student of the Waseda School, founded by Count Okuma, leader of the Progressive 
Party in Japan. There he studied English Literature as well as Japanese, and after complet- 
ing his course of study he was employed by one of the well-known Tokio daily papers, called 
the “ Hochi,” to write stories for it. His writings soon arrested the attention of the reading 
circles in Japan. Several of his novels went through as many as ten editions within two years. 

This story of Kibun Daizin is founded upon the life of Bunzayemon Kinokuniya, a Japanese 
merchant of the eighteenth century, whose pluck, wisdom, and enterprising spirit made him 
one of the most prosperous and respected men of his time. He is much admired by his country- 
men, and is talked of familiarly, even to this day, by the Japanese, under the nickname of “ Kibun 
Daizin.”” “Ki” and “ Bun” stand for the initials of his personal and family names, while 
“ Daizin”’ means “the wealthiest man.” 

The shrewdness and dauntless ambition of the young hero of this story will commend him 
to the admiration of American boys, and in Kibun Daizin, as here pictured, they will find a true 
representative of the wonderful nation which, within thirty years, has entirely changed the modes 
of life that it had followed for more than twenty centuries, and has suddenly fallen into line with 
the most civilized countries of the world. 

The story has been translated especially for St. NICHOLAS, and many quaint terms and ex- 
pressions have been purposely retained, although the pronunciation and meaning of the Japanese 
words are given wherever necessary.— EDITOR. 
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AN AMBITIOUS BOY. 


“Tr you please, sir,—” 

And, attracted by a voice behind him, a well- 
dressed gentleman turned round and saw a boy 
of about thirteen or fourteen hurrying toward 
him,—“ if you please, sir, are you the head of 
the Daikokuya * ?” 

“ Yes, I am,” answered the gentleman, eying 
the boy with surprise. “ What can I do for you?” 

“T come from Kada-no-Ura,” said the boy, 
making a polite bow, “and I wish to ask you a 
great favor. Will you please take me into your 
shop as an apprentice ?” 

“ Your request is rather a strange one,” said 
the gentleman, smiling. “ Pray tell me why it 
is that you wish to come to me.” 

The boy raised his head. “Oh, sir, yours is 


, 


would be so glad if I might learn under you.” 

“You wish to become a business man, do 
you ?” said the gentleman, with a friendly nod ; 
upon which the boy drew himself up and ex- 
claimed, “ Yes; I mean, if I can, to become 
the leading merchant in Japan!” 

The master of the Daikokuya instinctively 
studied the boy’s face. There was a certain 
nobleness and intelligence about it; he had 
well-cut features, a firmness about the lips, and 
quick-glancing eyes, and, although his clothing 
showed poverty, his bearing was quiet and his 
speech refined. These things confirmed the 
gentleman in the opinion that the boy was not 
the son of any common man; and having, as 
the employer of many hands, a quick eye to 
read character, he said: 

“Very good, my boy! So you mean to become 


* Pronounced Dy-ko-koo’ya, meaning “ dry-goods house.” 
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the leading merchant in Japan? A fine notion, 
to be sure. However, before I engage a boy, 
you know, I must have somebody to recom- 
mend him, and he must give me references. 
Have you any relatives in this place ?” 

“No, sir; I know no one,” an- 
swered the boy. 

“Why, where have you been 
until now ?” 

“T have only just come from 
my country. The fact is, I heard 
your name, sir, some time ago, 
and being very anxious to enter 
your service, I left my country 
all by myself to cometo Kumano. 
But I have not a single acquain- 
tance here, nor anybody to whom 
I can turn. My only object was 
to come straight to you; and I 
was asking a man on the road 
if he could direct me to your 
house, when the man pointed to 
you and said, ‘ Why, that gentle- 
man just ahead of us is the master 
of the Daikokuya.’ And that is 
how it comes that I ran up to you 
all of a sudden in this rude way.” 

There was a charm in the free 
utterance with which the boy 
told his story, and having lis- 
tened to it, the gentleman said: 
“T understand. Itisallright. As 
you have no friends here, I willdo 
without a recommendation, and 
you shall come just as you are”; 
and saying this, he brought the 
lad back with him to his house. 

The Daikokuya, you must 
know, was the chief clothing 
establishment, or ‘“ dry-goods 
house,” in Kumano, and did a 
larger business than any other in the town. On 
arriving there, the master took the boy with him 
into an inner room, and, telling his wife what 
had taken place, called the boy to his side. 
“ Tell me, my boy, what is your name ?” 

“ My name is Bunkichi.” * 

“ Are your parents living ?” 

_ At this question the boy hung his head sor- 


* Pronounced Boon-kee’ chee. 


t One 4oku equals about five bushels. 
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rowfully. “I have neither father nor mother,” 
he answered, with a choking voice and eyes 
filled with tears. 

Filled with pity, the others asked him how 
long he had been left alone in the world. 





‘« IF YOU PLEASE, SIR, ARE YOU THE HEAD OF THE DAIKOKUYA?’” 


“T lost my mother,” he said, “ more than three 
years ago, and my father only quite recently.” 

“And what was your family? Were you 
farmers or tradesmen?” 

“ Neither one nor the other. My father for- 
merly served under the Lord of Wakayama, and 
received an allowance of eight hundred 4oku t 
of rice. His name was Igarashi Bunzayemon ; { 


t Pronounced Ee-gar-ash’ee Boon-zy’e-mon. 

















OR FROM SHARK-BOY 
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but, losing his position, he came to Kada-no-Ura, 
where we had to live in a very poor way. My 
father, however, would never allow me to for- 
get that the ancestor of our house was Igarashi 
Kobunji,* who served in old days at Kamakura, 
and gained a name for himself as a brave 
warrior. ‘And when you become a man,’ my 
father used to say, ‘you must win your way to 
fame, and so uphold the honor of the family ; 
but, unlike the past, our lot to-day is cast in 
peaceful times, when there is little chance of 
winning distinction in arms; but become, if 
you can, the leading merchant in Japan, and 
you will bring honor to our house.’ Such was 
my father’s counsel to me, and not long since 
he was taken with a severe illness and died. 
And now, if you please, I wish to learn the ways 
of business, that I may become a merchant, 
and I have journeyed to Kumano to throw my- 
self on your kindness.” 

The gentleman listened to the boy’s clear ac- 
count of himself and expressed his admiration. 
“Ah! I was right, I see, when I thought you 
were not the son of an ordinary man. Your 
ambition to become the chief merchant in 
Japan is a high one, certainly ; but the proverb 
says ‘Ants aspire to the skies,’ and anything 
is possible to a man who puts his whole heart 
into his work. You are still quite young, I 
should say, though you have come all the 
way from Kada-no-Ura by yourself, and though 
you talk of your affairs in a manner that would 
reflect credit on a grown-up man. Come, tell 
me, how old are you?” 

“T am fourteen,” he answered. 

“ What, not more than that?” 

And the master’s wife, who was by his side, 
could not repress her surprise, either. 

At this point the shoyz, or paper sliding doors, 
opened, and in ran a pretty little girl of about 
eleven. Her hair was drawn up into a little 
butterfly device on the top of her head, which 
shook to and fro as she ran up to her mother. 
Stretching out a small maple-leaf hand, with a 
winsome look, she said : 

“ Mother, please give me a cake.” 

“Why, my dear, where are your manners? 
What will our young friend here think of you ?” 


* Pronounced Ee-gar-ash’ee Ko-boon’jee. 
chee. 





+ A play similar to tag or prisoner’s base. 
A wooden fire-box where a charcoal fire is kept for warming the hands. 
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At this the child looked round, and for the first 
time becoming aware of the boy’s presence, 
turned shy and sat down. Looking gently in her 
face, her mother then asked her what she had 
been doing. Afraid of the stranger, she whis- 
pered in her mother’s ear: “I have been play- 
ing oni t with Sadakichi in the garden. But I 
don’t like Sadakichi. When he was the oni 
he just caught me at once.” 

“ But that often happens in playing oi,” said 
the mother, with a smile. 

“Yes, but he does it too much; he has no 
right to catch people in the way he does, and 
I don’t wish to play with him any more.” 

“Well, if that is so, how would you like to 
play with Bunkichi here instead ?” 

Accepting it as one of the duties that might fall 
to him, to act as the child’s companion and care- 
taker, Bunkichi, rather pleased than otherwise, 
offered to go out and try to amuse her. The 
little girl looked into her mother’s face, and then 
at Bunkichi. ‘“ Mama, how long has he been 
here ?” she asked in a low voice. 

“ He only came to-day, but he’s a fine boy, 
and I hope you'll be a good little girl and show 
him the garden.” 

But the child’s thoughts seemed suddenly to 
take a new turn, and sidling up to her mother, 
she begged to be given a cake. The mother 
opened the little drawer of the Aidachi,¢ and 
taking out two or three sugar-plums, put them 
into her hand. The child then, with barely 
a glance at Bunkichi, ran through the shoji out 
of doors. 

“ Take care and don’t stumble,” her mother 
called out. “Do you mind just seeing after 
her?” she said to Bunkichi, who at once got 
up and went out on the veranda. 

No sooner was Chocho Wage, § or “ Butterfly 
Curls” (so named from the way in which her 
hair was dressed), outside in the garden than 
she began quarreling with the boy from the 
shop. “No, Sadakichi; I’m not going to 
play with you. Mama says that the other boy 
who has just come is a fine boy, and I’m going 
to play with him.” 

“What! another boy has come, has he?” 

“Yes; there he is. Go and fetch him.” 





t Pronounced he-bah’- 
§ Pronounced Cho’cho Wah’ gay. 
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Sadakichi called to Bunkichi, “ You will find 
some gefa* there, if you will come out.” 

So Bunkichi came out to the garden. 

It was not a very large one, but it was a pretty 
spot, for beyond it sparkled the bay that lay at 
the back of Kumano. Bunkichi had soon joined 
the two others, and Sadakichi, turning to the lit- 
tle child, said, “Well, shall we three play at onz?” 

“ No,” she answered; “you are always catch- 
ing me, and I don’t care to play.” 

“TI won't catch you, then, Chocho, if you 
don’t like it.” 

“ All the same, I ’d rather not.” 

A thought struck Bunkichi, and, addressing 
himself to the child, he said: ‘‘ Would you like 
me to make you something ? I would if I only 
had a knife and some bamboo.” 

The child was at once interested, and told 
Sadakichi to go and get what was wanted. So 
Sadakichi strolled off and brought a knife and 
some bamboo chips. “ Now, then, what are 
you going to make ?” said he. 

“ A nice bamboo dragon-fly,” Bunkichi an- 
swered ; and taking the knife he split a bit of the 
bamboo, shaved it fine and smooth, and fixed a 
little peg in the middle of it. 

Sadakichi, quickly guessing what it was, said : 
“ Ah, it’s a dragon-fly. I know! I once went 
with the dantot to Kada-no-Ura, and every one 
there was flying those dragon-flies, and now I 
think of it, the boy who was selling them looked 
just like you.” 

Not a bit disconcerted, Bunkichi replied: 
“ Yes, you are quite right. I was the boy who 
made them and was selling them.” 

“ Bah! Mr. Dragon-fly-seller!” blustered out 
Sadakichi, with a face of disgust. 

“ Don’t speak like that,” said the littie girl, 
turning sharply upon him, and then to Bunkichi. 
“What made you sell them?” she asked, 
speaking out to him for the first time. 

“ My father was ill in bed,” he answered, con- 
tinuing to scrape the bamboo, “and as our 
family was poor, I managed to buy him rice 
and medicine by selling these dragon-flies.” 

Child as she was, this touching story of filial 
piety made her respect Bunkichi all the more. 

“Oh, was n’t that good of him!” she said, 


* Pronounced gay’tah. Foot-wear or wooden clogs. 
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turning to Sadakichi. “ Do you think you could 
have done it ?” 

“T—yes; only there would have been no 
need for me to sell dragon-flies. I should have 
sold the wearing-things in our shop,” he an- 
swered arrogantly. 

Bunkichi had now finished making the drag- 
on-fly, and, holding it between his hands, he 
spun it round, and up it went into the air with 
a whirring sound, and lighted on the ground 
again some five or six paces away. 

“Why, it ’s just like a real dragon-fly!” cried 
the child, with delight. “Do let me have it!” 
And taking it in her hands, she tried to set it fly- 
ing, but she could only make it go up a little way. 

Then Sadakichi, wishing to try his hand, 
pushed forward. “Let me have it,” he said, 
“and I ’ll show you how well I can doit” ; and 
seizing hold of it, with the force of both hands he 
set it flying high into the air. “ There, now—see 
how it goes!” and while the little girl was watch- 
ing it with delight, the dragon-fly flew over the 
wall fence and dropped into the water beyond. 

The little child ran after it, followed by Sada- 
kichi and Bunkichi. There was a little gate 
in the garden opening on a jetty. Through 
this they passed and stood together on the 
plank, watching the dragon-fly tossing about on 
the water. 

“ Oh, I wish we could get it,” said the little 
girl, looking at it wistfully ; “if it would only 
come just in front of us!” 

“Take care,” said Sadakichi, holding her 
back, while the dragon-fly, bobbing up and 
down among the ripples, gradually drifted far- 
ther off. 

Now Bunkichi, seeing there was a small boat 
lying alongside the jetty, had said to Sadakichi, 
“ Let me row out and get it,” and was drawing 
the boat toward him, when he was abruptly 
stopped by Sadakichi. “ No, no; you must n’t 
think of putting out from theshore. If you do, 
you are certain to be eaten up by the wani- 
same.” 

“ Yes, it’s quite true,” chimed in the little girl. 
“ There's a horrid wanizame that prevents any 
one going on the sea. Only yesterday it cap- 
tured somebody.” 


t Clerk. t Pronounced wah-ne-zah’may, 


meaning a huge shark. 
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“ Yes —a young man from the brewery,” said 
Sadakichi. “ He had some barrels in his boat, 
and he had gone only two or three hundred 


. 
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“wy, IT "S JUST LIKE A REAL DRAGON-FLY!” SHE CRIED, WITH DELIGHT.’ 
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yards when the shark came up and overturned 
his boat and seized him.” 

“It does n’t matter about the dragon-fly ; 
I don’t want it; let us go back to the house.” 
And the little child, frightened in good earnest, 
took hold of Bunkichi’s arm. 

It was the first time Bunkichi had heard 
about the wanizame. “Is it really true, miss, 
that there is a wanizame in the bay?” he 
asked. 

“Yes; I can tell you it ’s very serious. I 
don’t know how many people it has eaten in the 
last month.” 

“Really! But how big is it?” 

“JT don’t know what you would call big,” 
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broke in Sadakichi. “ But it ’s about as big as 
this house. If it sees a small boat, it overtakes 
it in no time and topples it over, and if it is a big 
boat it gets in the way 
and stops it so that it 
can’t move, and so the 
fishermen can’t go out, 
and no cargo can come 
into the port. I sup- 
pose it must be want of 
food that has brought 
it into this harbor ; but, 
however that may be, it 
thinks nothing of up- 
setting the small craft, 
so that for a month no 
one has ventured out at 
all. Well, there was the 
brewer’s man. Yester- 
day he thought it would 
be safe to go just a 
short distance, but he 
very soon got swal- 
lowed up. And what 
is the consequence ? 
Why, the fishing is 
stopped, and there ’s 
no trade, and the place 
is going to ruin. The 
fishermen and hunters 
have tried over and 
over again to kill it with 
spikes and guns and 
with all kinds of things. 
But what is the use? 
Their weapons only snap in two or glance 
off its back, and they only get killed themselves. 
So they have given up trying.” 

Bunkichi listened to every word, and then 
suddenly went into the house and stood before 
the master. 

CuapTer II. 


BUNKICHI PLANS TO KILL THE WANIZAME, 


THE master and his wife were engaged in 
conversation, but on seeing Bunkichi he said, 
“ Well, have you seen the garden ?” 

“Thank you, I have enjoyed it very much,” 
answered Bunkichi, politely. 

“ Why, bless me, he has all the manners of 
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a little samurai*/” exclaimed the master to his 
wife. “There is no comparison between him 
and the other boys. But dancing attendance 
on a little girl is not the sort of employment 
for a lad who has the ambition to become the 
leading merchant in Japan. No, no; he wants 
to get into the shop as soon as he can and learn 
the ways of business — eh, my boy ?” 

The master exactly interpreted Bunkichi’s 
wishes, and Bunkichi felt very grateful to him, 
but he only answered : “ I shall esteem it a great 
favor to be allowed to serve you in any way. 
But, master, with your leave, I would ask you, 
is it true, as I hear, that there is a wanizame 
lately come into this bay, and that people are 
suffering a lot of harm from it ?” 

“ Ah,me! Yes, it ’sasore trouble, that wani- 
same, our fishermen are doing nothing, our boat 
traffic is stopped, and if things go on in this way 
the place will be ruined. All sorts of attempts 
have been made to kill it, but, alas! all to no 
purpose.” 

Then respectfully, in a kneeling posture, ap- 
proaching nearer, Bunkichi thus addressed his 
master: “‘ Master, in making the request I am 
now going to make, I fear you will put me 
down as a child with a vain, childish notion 
of doing great things; none the less, I am 
bold to ask you, in all seriousness, will you 
give me leave to attempt the destruction of 
this wanizame ?” 

The master exclaimed in astonishment: 
“What! You think that you are going to kill 
the wanizame? It would be the greatest thing 
in the world if you could, but already every 
means has been tried. Whaling-men have tried 
to kill it with their harpoons, the hunters of wild 
game on the mountains have tried to shoot it 
with their guns; but the wanizame has defeated 
all their schemes, and, to say nothing of the 
money it has cost, several men have lost their 
lives in their attempts to kill it, and our citizens 
have given it up as hopeless. Son of a samurai 
though you may be, this is no task for a boy of 
thirteen or fourteen. No; you may have seen 
in the seas around Kada-no-Ura sharks of four 
or five feet in length, but just go out to the hill 
above the town and look over the bay until you 


* Pronounced sahm’oo-rye. 
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catch sight of our monster. The very sight of 
it is enough to terrify most people.” 

“You mistake me, master,” said Bunkichi, sit- 
ting up straight. “Ihave no thought of trying 
my strength against the wanizame. But I have 
a trick in my mind I should like to play, if you 
would allow me.” 

“ Oh, it’s a trick, is it? And what is the trick 
our crafty youngster is going to propose for kill- 
ing the wanizame, I should like to know ?” said 
the master, smiling. 

“The plan I have is simply this. First to 
make a straw figure and to fill up the inside 
with poison. Then I shall dress it in a man’s 
clothes and take it out into the bay, and, when 
we see the shark coming, throw it out to him to 
eat. Sharks are senseless creatures and ready 
to eat anything, so he is sure to swallow the 
straw man, and if he does the poison will at 
once take effect and kill him. That’s my plan; 
what do you think of it ?” 

“Yes; I think your plan of making a straw 
man is not at all a bad one, and I have little 
doubt, as you say, that the shark would swallow 
it. In that case it would certainly die and we 
should be free at last from our great calamity. 
But wait a minute; I am afraid, when the doll is 
made, there is nobody who will venture to take 
it out to the sea. People have had so many bit- 
ter lessons from trying to kill this shark that, 
however much money you offer, no one, I fear, 
will agree to take it out into the bay.” 

Bunkichi without any hesitation replied: “ I 
will undertake the task of taking the doll out 
for the shark to swallow. As I grew up by the 
seaside at Kada-no-Ura, I can row a boat well 
and can swim better than most people. I sawa 
boat just now fastened at the jetty in your gar- 
den. Please lend it to me and I will go out 
alone upon the bay.” 

Astonished by the audaciousness of the lad, 
the master said: “It is too w‘ld an idea, my 
boy. What if the shark upsets your boat. He 
will swallow you up in an instant.” 

“As to what you say about drowning, that 
does n’t disturb me at all. Suppose I have no 
luck and lose my life, there is nothing to be re- 
gretted if by my death I succeed in removing the 


The samurai were the military class of Japan, cory.sponding to the 


knights of the middle ages in European countries. 
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great calamity under which many are now suf- 
fering. And, as I said before, it is my determina- 
tion to become the leading merchant of Japan ; 
but if I am to realize my ambition I must be 
prepared to run many risks. If fortune favors 
me I shall come safe through them and attain 
my object; if, however, this first venture goes 
against me, and I go out to sea and fall a prey 
to the wanizame, it simply means that I must 
accept it as the decree of fate, and as far as my 
life is concerned, I am quite ready to risk it.” 

The master, who was much struck by his fear- 
less determination, worthy of the boy’s descent, 
said to him, “Indeed, your magnanimity is 
greater than ours, but for that very reason we 
should be all the more sorry to lose you.” 

Saying this, he turned round to his wife, who 
whispered in his ear: “ I quite agree with you: 
if he be swallowed up by the shark, we could n’t 
possibly get another like him; send some other 
one instead!” 

Just then in came the girl, attended by Sada- 
kichi, who had long been waiting for the boy, 
and said, “ Bunkichi, please be quick and make 
me another dragon-fly.” 

Her mother, however, at once stopped the 
girl, saying: “Come, come; Bunkichi has 
something else to think about besides dragon- 
flies: he’s just saying that he wants to go out 
to sea and kill the wanizame.” 

The girl was startled, for she was only a child. 
“ Does he go alone?” 

“Yes, that is what he says he will do.” 

“Don’t, please, mother; I don’t like your 
sending him to sea.” 

“ Why, my child?” 

“T want him tomake mea bamboo dragon-fly.” 

His curiosity aroused at hearing the little 
girl speak of the dragon-fly, the father said, 
“ What do you wish him to make for you?” 

“ Oh, father, it’s a bamboo dragon-fly — an 
amusing toy which flies up high, whizzing,” was 
her confident answer. 

“ Ah, I see,” he remarked, as he understood 
the girl’s request ; “that flying bamboo thing 
I often see when I go out on the streets. The 
toy, I remember, was first made by a boy of great 
filial virtue in a certain country district, and even 
here they talk about him; it is clever of you, 
Bunkichi, to have learned how to make them.” 
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Then Sadakichi interrupted, saying: “No 
wonder! Why, he was the hawker of the toy; 
I know all about it, as I saw him selling it at 
Kada-no-Ura.” 

“ Are you, then, the inventor of the toy ?” 
asked the master, to whom the boy at once 
replied in the affirmative. The master, who 
was more than ever struck by the boy’s charac- 
ter, said, “ Are you, then, the same boy whom all 
the people talk about and praise for his devotion 
to his parent ?” 

Then the girl, who remembered what had 
been told her a little while before, said: “ Fa- 
ther, his family was very poor, and as his father 
was laid up on his sick-bed, he sold those 
dragon-flies and bought medicine or a little 
rice for the family. He told me so.” 

As she was listening to this conversation, 
tears stood in the mother’s eyes, and she said: 
“ He is really a model boy, is he not? I can’t 
possibly let him go to sea.” 

The master, who was much of the same way 
of thinking as his wife, answered, “‘ Of course I 
have been persuading him to give up his idea” ; 
and, turning to Bunkichi, said, “ Yes, do give it 
up, my boy.” 

And the girl, seemingly with the intention of 
inspiring the boy with dread and deterring him 
from his purpose, remarked solemnly, “ Oh, it is 
dreadful to be swallowed by the shark on going 
to sea!” 

Bunkichi, having once determined, was im- 
movable. “Sir, trading to a merchant is the 
same that fighting is to a knight. It has been 
ever regarded honorable in a knight that he 
should hazard his life many a time, even in his 
early youth. If fate be against him, he will be 
put to death by his enemy. The knights of old 
faced the dangerous issues of life or death as 
often as they went out to battle. As they at- 
tained to renown by passing through these 
ordeals, so, too, must the merchant who aspires 
after a leading position not shrink from braving 
many dangers in his life. Sir, methinks the 
present is the opportunity given me to try my 
hand; and if fate sides with me and I succeed 
in killing the wanizame, in future I shall have 
courage to venture out on other great under- 
takings. If one begins to be nervous at the 
outset, one will go on being nervous forever; 
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but there is no fear, I think, for a man who is 
ready to sacrifice even his own life.” 

The master, meeting with such unflinching de- 
termination, knew not how to stop him, but said, 
“T must confess you have more in you than I 
thought. I am ashamed of myself to be thus 
taught by you the secret of success in trade when 
I should be in a position to teach you. Well 
said, my boy; trading is to a business man what 
fighting is to aknight. If you begin by being 
weak and timid, you will never be capable of 
bold enterprise. If you have a mind to di- 
vine your future by embarking on this exploit, go 
in for it with all your might. As to the prepa- 
rations for making the straw man, as far as 
buying the poison is concerned, I will do it all 
for you. Youhad better go upto the mountain 
yonder, and ascertain the place where the shark 
is generally to be seen coming up to the surface. 
You, Sadakichi, had better take him up to the 
Sumiyoshi* bluff, and point him out the mon- 
ster if it should come up and show itself on the 
surface of the water in the mouth of the harbor.” 

Bunkichi, who was much delighted at having 
gained his wish, said: “ Then, sir, please let an 
apothecary prepare a lot of drugs which are 
likely to be the best poison for a wanizame, and 
I will go and have a lookout for the appearance 
of the monster.” 

As he was about to start, the girl asked him, 
in a little voice of remonstrance, “ But when will 
you make a dragon-fly for me, Bunkichi ?” 

“ When I come back, miss,” was his reply. 

“ Come, come, he can’t be bothered about 
such a trifle now,” said her mother. 

Meanwhile the two lads, Bunkichi and 
Sadakichi, hand in hand, went up to the Sumi- 
yoshi bluff, which stood just outside the town 
on the eastern side of Kumano Bay. The moun- 
tain rose precipitously from the sea, whose 
fathomless water washed its southern base. A 
thick forest of pines covered the mountain, and 
the vibrating of their needle foliage in the 
breeze added a strange harp-like accompani- 
ment to the perpetual roaring of the waves be- 
low. On reaching the summit, Bunkichi threw 
himself down on a knotty root of pine near the 
edge of a precipice and gazed out on the broad 


* Pronounced Soo-mee-yo’ shee. 
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expanse of the Kumano Bay. As far as his 
view reached no shore could be descried, only 
the line where the dome of the azure sky circled 
the deep blue of the ocean. 

After sitting thus in silent contemplation for a 
few minutes, Bunkichi suddenly turned round 
and said to Sadakichi: “Sea scenery is always 
fine to look at,is n’t it? I am fond of this sort 
ofrough sea. I should like to have aswim in it.” 

“Don’t talk such nonsense; you would no 
sooner get into it than you would be swamped,” 
was the reply. 

“ That ’s just what I like. I should dive deep 
down into the water and get out of the whirl- 
pool. And now, tell me where it is the wani- 
zame generally pops out its head.” 

“Tt generally comes out just below this head- 
land,” the other answered, “at the mouth of 
the harbor.” 

As the two boys were steadily gazing on 
the surface of the water, sure enough, up came 
the shark, and startled Sadakichi by cleaving 
the water with its back. Whether it was in frolic 
or in quest of prey, the monster swam to and 
fro, now showing its head and now its tail. Its 
rock-like back and its iron-like fins were horrible 
enough to inspire even men with awe. 

Sadakichi, feeling nervous at the sight, said 
to his companion, “ Bunkichi San, now you see 
the monster, you will be for giving up your 
grand job, I fancy.” 

“What! You don’t suppose I’m frightened, 
do you,” was his scornful retort, “at the sight 
of such a little fish ?” 

“ What do you say ?” said the other. 

“ Well, if the chance came in my way, I might 
even kill a leviathan or a crocodile! ” 

As these two were thus talking, a gust of wind 
from the high Nachi Mountain swept down 
on the forest of Sumiyoshi and awakened the 
myriad tiny harps of the pines, while the waves 
rolled one after another against the rocks be- 
low. These sounds contrived to drown the 
voice of the lads, one of whom seemed to be 
persuading the other that it was time to go 
back, while the other seemed to be insisting on 
staying a little longer to enjoy the wild scenery 
and to think over the issues of his scheme. 

(To be continued.) 

















HOW TWO DOROTHYS 


RAN AWAY 


FROM THE BRITISH. 


By KATHARINE 


OLDS 


HAMILTON. 


DoROTHY SARGENT was a little girl who lived 
n Washington when it was called a city only 
because some day it would be one; when the 


broad avenues and streets existed only on paper ; 


dy stow Mew 





*GOOD-BY, DEAR.’” (SEE PAGE 787.) 


when Pennsylvania Avenue itself was a quag- 

mire, and, walking along it from the small brick 

Treasury building, one could see no beautiful 

dome resting against the eastern sky, for the 

Capitol was but two wings, joined by a wooden 
VoL. XXXI.—99. 


bridge. Near this Capitol Dorothy was born, 
and, before many weeks, was left a little mother- 
less baby. Here she grew into a shy, lonely 
child, with no companions but the slaves who 
waited on her, and a very stern, very tall lady 
who came twice a week to teach her to sew and 
read. Her father she dearly loved, but he was 
too busy with his profession and politics to take 
much notice of his little daughter. 

One other companion Dorothy did have. 
Between the windows in the stately parlor a 
great pier-glass stretched from floor to ceiling. 
“ The little girl in the pier-glass ” and Dorothy 
were the best of friends; and before she was old 
enough to understand that this little girl, who 
grew as she grew, was only her reflection, she 
had become to lonely little Dorothy a really 
truly friend and confidante. When she was not 
playing with this little girl, or learning lessons, 
or gathering wild flowers that grew in the woods 
near the Capitol, Dorothy would spend her time 
curled up in a great arm-chair in the library, 
reading whatever pleased her from the shelves all 
around her, or listening to her father’s friends 
as they talked of all that might happen to the 
country now that George Washington was dead. 

Dorothy was nearly ten years old when she 
first heard her father speak of another war with 
England. This interested even so little a girl, 
and she tried to hear and understand all about 
it. When they talked of “ the lifting of the em- 
barge” she did not know what they meant; but 
the gentlemen grew excited over the “ impress- 
ment of American sailors,” by which Dorothy, 
years afterward, learned they meant that the 
British officers came on board our ships without 
leave, and made men who were really Americans 
go to work on their ships. 

Dorothy was always greatly interested in all 
that her father’s great friends would talk about, 
whether she clearly understood it or not, and she 
knew when war was declared, and the victories 


and losses on each side. She heard many hot 
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discussions between General Winder and Gen- 
eral Armstrong whether they should heed the 
warning sent from England and put Washington 
in a state of defense. 

“The British will not come to the capital,” 
she heard General Armstrong say, and his voice 
was so strong and burly that she was sure he 
must know all about it. 

Very much astonished, then, was Dorothy to 
be awakened, early one August morning, by a 
clattering horseman, calling loudly as he rode: 
“The British have entered the Chesapeake ! 
They are preparing to march on Washington!” 

Dorothy was afraid to venture out all the 
morning, for fear the British would come sud- 
denly around some corner. When her father 
and some gentlemen came in, in the afternoon, 
she stowed herself away quickly in the big chair; 
but all she could learn was that they seemed to 
be almost quarreling, and that General Arm- 
strong still would not believe that the British 
intended to attack Washington. 

Two mornings after this, Mammy hobbled 
into the little girl’s room as she was slowly 
drawing the laces through her red morocco 
shoes. 

Put on yo’ clean pina- 


” 


“ Hurry up, chile! 
fore,” she said. ‘“ Yo’ father done sent fo’ yo’. 

Her father sent for her? The hot blood 
flushed into Dorothy’s cheeks. She 
hardly wait for Mammy to brush her curls; yet 
when she came down to the dining-room, where 
her father, all in a soldier’s uniform, was eating 
his breakfast, Dorothy stood just inside the door, 


could 


twisting a corner of her apron, afraid to speak 
till she was spoken to, though bursting with 
impatience to ask what had happened. 

“Dorothy,” he said in a moment, without 
looking up, “‘I sent for you to give you some 
directions. I suppose you are too young to 
understand much, but —” 

He stopped, and, turning suddenly, looked at 
her. 

“ How old are you, my child?” he asked. 

“‘T shall be twelve, sir, in December.” 

“Why, so you will, child,so you will! I had 
Come here and let 


forgotten you were so old. 
me look at you.” 

As he raised the earnest little face to his, her 
father looked keenly into her eyes and sighed. 
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* We shall become better acquainted when | 
come back, little daughter,” he said, adding as 
he kissed her forehead: “ Secretary Monroe has 
just sent word that the British are within a few 
hours’ march of Washington. We have to 
meet them as best we can. Stay right here at 
home, Dorothy. I am sure you will be in no 
danger. I have given the servants careful orders 
what to do, but if anything should happen you 
are to go straight to Mrs. Madiscn. She will 
send you away with her sister Mrs. Cutts’s chil 
dren. You are not afraid, my child ?” 

* No, father,” Dorothy answered. 

** Good-by, then, little daughter,” and for the 
second time Dr. Sargent kissed her forehead. 

Dorothy’s heart sang a happy little song that 
morning. Her father had kissed her twice! 
He had called her “little daughter”! He had 
said that when he came back they would be- 
come better acquainted ! 

* But suppose,” thought Dorothy, with a 
choke in her throat, “suppose he never comes 
back! Suppose he is killed by the bad redcoats! 
Or he may be brought home wounded — but 
then I shall nurse my father.” 

The little girl sat down on the broad window- 
seat, resolved to watch there till she saw him 
coming home again. 

All day Dorothy watched for her father, and 
all through the summer night slept with her faith- 
ful little cheek against the casement, in spite of 
Mammy’s scoldings and entreaties. The next 
day they could hear the long report and loud 
rumble of cannon to the northeast, and in the 
early afternoon disordered parties of flying sol- 
diers came hurrying by from Bladensburg. 
About noon Mammy came to tell her little 
mistress that the servants had decided to escape 
to Georgetown. 

“Father told you to stay right here. You 
are not to leave the house, any of you,” Dorothy 
commanded. 

“ Yo’d better come ’long yo’self, honey, ’fore 
de redcoats snaps yo’,” the old woman said. 

“You will do just as I say, Mammy!” the 
little girl repeated. 

Mammy went downstairs again, muttering to 
herself. The house was very still after that, and 
when Dorothy called for her lunch a half- 
hour later no one replied. Again she called, 
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and again, then ran downstairs in alarm. She 
was all alone in the big house! 

“ Never mind,” Dorothy said bravely, as she 
came back to her post. “ Father will come 
home soon.” 

All that day, too, Dorothy’s face was pressed 
against the window. In every squad of retreat- 
ing soldiers, growing less and less frequent as 
the day wore on, she expected to see her father, 
and her heart grew heavier and more frightened 


*** LITTLE GIRL! 


with each disappointment. As the twilight 
deepened she saw a great light shining from the 
southeast, but she did not know it was the 
Navy-yard, set on fire by the escaping officers. 
It made the street as bright as day. 
she heard the music of approaching soldiers. 


“ Now at last,” thought Dorothy, “ father is 


Presently 


coming home.” 

But when they came nearer, and she saw that 
their coats were red, the little girl shrank back 
in alarm, and her heart for a moment stopped 
and faster came the British 


beating. Faster 


LITTLE GIRL!” SHE CALLED OUT. 
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troops through the streets, this way and that, 
but all toward the Capitol; and then, in a 
short time, Dorothy saw a great flame shoot up 
from the wooden bridge thai joined the two 
parts of the building. 


’ 


“Surely now,” the little girl cried aloud, 
“ what father was afraid of has happened! I 
must go right to Mrs. Madison.” 

She fastened on her bonnet with trembling 


hands, and, not daring to light a candle, groped 





* WHERE (SEE PAGE 7506.) 


her way downstairs. When she reached the 
parlor she hesitated. 

“ Poor little pier-glass girl!” she said softly. 

She opened the parlor door, and felt her way 
around the room until her hand touched the 
cold glass; then, leaning forward, she kissed the 
reflection she could but dimly see. 

“ Good-by, dear,” she whispered. 

Half ashamed of the action, yet with a great 
lump choking in her throat, Dorothy made her 
way to the front door and out into the street. 


She knew it was a mile from the Capitol to the 
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White House, and she knew, too, that the 
streets were full of dreadful soldiers; but, like a 
wise little girl, she thought that the burning of 
the Capitol would draw them there, at least for 
a time. And she was right: the turmoil was 
all at the Capitol. 

“Tf I can get through dark byways,” thought 
Dorothy, “ they will not see me.” 

But it takes longer to go through byways, 
and a mile is not a short road to travel alone a 
night. When she reached Lafayette Square the 
soldiers were there before her, and fire was 
shooting out of every window of the White 
House, while tiny flames were just beginning 
to light up the Treasury, and the State, War, 
and Navy Departments. Then, for a moment, 
Dorothy’s brave little heart gave out. It had 
never occurred to her that the President’s wife 
would not be there. She shrank back among 
the thick trees and bushes between St. John’s 
Church and the President’s House, afraid to 
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stay or to go on. 
“ But I cannot stay here,’ 
“TI must go to Georgetown, where Mammy is.” 


, 


she said to herself. 


The day was just dawning when a tired child 
dragged her feet heavily over Rock Creek and 
into Georgetown. A close carriage drove 
rapidly by, then stopped a little way beyond 
her. A very beautiful lady leaned out. 

“Little girl! Little girl!” she called out. 
‘“* Where are you going ? What is your name ?” 

Straight to the carriage poor, worn-out Doro- 
thy ran, and threw herself almost into it, cry- 
ing breathlessly, “‘ My name is Dorothy, — some 
people call me Dolly,— and I ’m running away 
from the British.” 

The lady reached out her arms and drew 
the little girl in. 

“ My name is Dorothy, and some people call 
me Dolly, too,” she said, “and I’m afraid I am 
running away from the British also. We will 
run together, little Dorothy.” 

When Dorothy first found herself so unex- 
pectedly in the comfortable carriage, she sobbed 
and cried, for all the fnght and weariness she 
had felt; but at last, when she had cried her 
tears out, she looked around her. Beside her 
sat the pretty lady, with a sad, far-away look on 
her face, and one slender foot put firmly on a 
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square red leather box; this box had brass 
nails closely set around its rim, and arranged on 
the top in the form of an oval. As Dorothy 
looked, a tear stole down the pretty lady’s fac e, 
and the little girl shyly slipped her hand into 
the white one beside her. 

The lady impulsively raised the little brown 
hand to her cheek. “ How came you to be out 
in the street alone, dear?” she asked. 

“ Father went to fight the British,” Dorothy 
answered, “ and he told us to stay in the house, 
but the servants were frightened and ran away. 
People like that cannot help being cowards, 
you know,” she explained. 

“ And then what did Dolly do?” the lady 
asked. 

“I stayed until they set the Capitol on fire 
Father told me if anything happened to go 
straight to Mrs. Madison, and I thought that 
something had surely happened then.” 

“ It had indeed,” the lady sighed. Then sh« 
asked, “* But whose child are you, dear, that you 
were told to go to Mrs. Madison?” 

*“T am Dorothy Sargent, ma’am.” 

“Dr. Sargent’s little girl?” the lady cried. 

“Yes; and Mrs. Madison was 
know. The White House was all on fire. | 
was all night getting to Georgetown.” 

“Why, you poor little dear!” the pretty lady 


gone, you 


cried. 

They sat silent for a long time. 
carriages were on the road now, and people 
walking — often crowds of them. Once, when 
they had just changed horses, some rough men 
put their heads into the carriage. 

“ Hand over that box!” one of them said. 

“You do not know to whom you are speak- 


Many other 


ing,” the pretty lady answered very proudly. 
“Oh, yes, we do,” the man replied; “ but 

them as were something yesterday may not be 

Hand it over!” 

John, drive on!” 


so much to-morrow. 

“ Back, every one of you! 
the lady commanded, and as the carriage dashed 
forward the men fell back. Dorothy thought 
the pretty lady looked like a queen. 

But in a moment she began to tremble, and 
she caught up Dorothy’s little hand again and 
“We must let no one have 
“Tt is full of 


kissed it fervently. 
the little trunk, dear,” she said. 
the most valuable papers.” 
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In the afternoon they came to an out-of-the- 
way inn. The driver got down and went to 
the door, but in a moment came back looking 
troubled. 

“They will not let us in,” he said. 

“Will not let us in? 
husband appointed.” 


“They say the war is his fault,” the driver 


This is the place my 


began. 

« Get back on the seat, John,” said the lady. 
«| will wait for my husband in the carriage.” 

The weather had been growing dark and 
threatening the last mile, and now a terrible 
storm broke over them. The carriage swayed 
with the wind, and the horses reared in terror, 
while the rain came down in sheets. The pretty 
lady drew the little girl closer to her. 

“We must not be afraid, little Dolly,” she 
said. “The same rain is putting out the fires 
in Washington.” 

At that instant a man hurried out of the inn, 

“Come in, ma’am, come in out of the storm,” 


he cried. “I did not know my men had been 


so rude!” 
But when they were safe inside, Dolly’s pretty 
lady was more restless than in the carriage. 
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She walked back and forth to the window, 
peering out. 

“ If my husband were only safely here!” she 
cried again and again. 

The storm was nearly over when another 
carriage came driving up fast to the inn, and a 
moment later Dorothy saw a very small, thin- 
haired, middle-aged man come hastily into the 
room and clasp the pretty lady in his arms. 
He was followed by several other gentlemen, 
among whom, to Dorothy’s great delight, she 
saw her father. 

When Dr. 
the small daughter he had thought safe with 
the little Cutts children, he turned to thank her 


Sargent had warmly greeted 


rescuer. 

“You have an obedient little girl, doctor,” 
the lady said jestingly. 
She came straight to Mrs. Madison.” 


“She did just as you 
told her. 

For the pretty lady who had been so kind to 
than Dolly 
Madison, the wife of the President; and if any 


Dorothy Sargent was no other 


of you ever go to the State Department at 
little 
trunk in which she carried away the state pa 
pers when the British burned the city in 1814. 


Washington, ask to be shown the red 
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THE BRAVE VOLUNTEERS. 





By CAROLYN WELLS. 


Upon a branch some little birds were sitting in a row, 
All chittering and twittering as hard as they could go; 
When suddenly a bird 
Said, “ Well, upon my word! 
I ’m sure there is a fire in the valley down below.” 
' 


And all the birds said, “Oh! We see the lurid glow! 
There surely is a fire in the valley down below.” 


The squirrels told the rabbits, who told the coons in turn ; 
The features of the creatures expressed extreme concern. 
They said, “ There is no doubt 
That fire must be put out. 
s a village in the valley, and we must not let it burn!” 


? 


There 
‘No, indeed! ” cried each in turn, with their faces set and stern; 


* 


7 


The village in the valley must not be allowed to burn! 


7 
. 


Then they flew around like madmen, so excitable were they ; 
They hurried and they flurried and they scurried every way; 
When they heard a great stampede, 
And at fearful rate of speed 
Came the Volunteer Department of the Bears of Precinct A! 
Then they all cried out, “ Hooray! they will surely save the day ; 
Give three cheers and hip, hurrah, boys, for the Bears of Precinct A!” 


The Volunteers sped o’er the road as fast as fast could be; 
Though lumbersome and cumbersome, they hustled eagerly. 
They rent the air with yells, 
And they sounded horns and bells, 
And said, “ We will put out that fire, as you shall quickly see.” 
And they laughed aloud in glee to think how cleverly 
They ’d reach the fire and put it out and get back home for tea. 


But what d’ you think those Bears found out when they their goal had won, 
And babbling and scrabbling they came up on a run ? 
The lurid glow had faded, 
And the village folk said, they did, 
That there was no fire! It only was the setting of the sun! 
But the Bears said, “ We had fun, and a very pleasant run, 
And, as you see, the fire is out, and so our work is done. 
It ’s such a lot of fun to put out a setting sun; 
And, as you see, the fire is out, so now our work is done!” 
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CAN’T. 





By Harrier Prescott SPOFFORD. 





How history repeats itself, He never found it through long years, 
You ‘Il say, when you remember Grant, With all their power to disenchant. 
Who, in his boyhood days, once sought 
Throughout the lexicon for “ can’t.” No hostile host could give him pause ; 
Rivers and mountains could not daunt ; 
He could not find the word that day, He never found that hindering word — 
The earnest boy whose name was Grant ; The steadfast man whose name was Grant. 
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THE LARGEST SQUASH. 





By ALLAN P. AMEs. 





Wuen Mr. Armitage, who kept the new 
shoe-store, announced his prize squash contest, 
Daltonville wondered how he could afford it. 
There were fifteen prizes, ranging from a set 
of parlor furniture said to be worth forty-five 
dollars, to a fifty-cent jack-knife. But when 
people learned the conditions of the competi- 
tion, they ceased wondering and admired his 
business enterprise. For only squashes grown 
from seeds obtained of Mr. Armitage were eli- 
gible for prizes, and to get seeds it was neces- 
sary to buy at least a dollar’s worth of his goods. 

Joe Edwards, as soon as the competition was 
announced, started into town with a dollar and 
a half to buy a new pair of shoes for his sister 
Jennie. He and his mother managed to re- 
tain possession of their comfortable old house 
on the outskirts of the village only by exercis- 
ing the closest economy. There were two 
other children besides himself and Jennie— 
Stephen, named for their father, and baby 
John. In summer their rooms were filled with 
boarders from the city and money was more 
plentiful ; but at this time the season for board- 
ers had not yet opened. 

When Joe left Mr. Armitage’s shop that day, 
besides the new shoes he had a little paste- 
board box containing a dozen dried seeds. 

Joe was eager to get home, so he took a 
short cut through the orchard. As he jumped 
the last stone wall he spied the children tum- 
bling around on the grass, enjoying the first 
really warm day of the spring —for last year baby 
John was too little to play. As soon as they 
caught sight of Joe they tumbled baby into the 
huge basket which they had brought out for his 
“house,” and, lifting it between them, started 
to head Joe off. Easily guessing that Jennie 
was anxious to see the new purchase, he 
tossed the package of shoes to her, and quickly 
walked off to the last year’s onion-bed in a 
secluded spot back of the house. 

When it comes to rapid growing, no other 
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garden vegetable compares with the squash- 
vine. Even under adverse conditions it will 
run so fast that its progress can be marked 
from one day to the next. To guard against 
accidents, Joe planted half a dozen seeds, and, 
when the shoots appeared, watched them care- 
fully in order to find as soon as possible which 
was the hardiest. At the end of two weeks he 
rooted up all but two, leaving these at opposite 
ends of the bed so that they would not inter- 
fere with each other’s growth. 

One morning near the middle of June he 
was measuring and comparing measurements, 
when he heard a step behind him, and looked 
up to find Mr. Alward, the new boarder. 

“ Good morning,” said Mr. Alward. “You 
are taking particularly good care of that squash- 
vine.” 

Joe had a poor opinion of city people’s 
knowledge of farming matters; but Mr. Al- 
ward showed such an intelligent interest that 
he answered his questions politely, and in the 
end told all about the prize contest. “I 
have n’t much hope of winning,” said he; “ but 
there’s no harm in trying. Most of us boys are. 
Perhaps I ’ll get one of the smaller prizes.” 

“Your chances are as good as anybody’s,” 
replied Mr. Alward. “You have chosen an 
excellent piece of ground, and your squash is 
doing first-rate. I am _ interested in such 
things, you see.” 

“Ts that so!” exclaimed Joe, stopping work. 
“Then perhaps you can give me some points 
on how to do this. Do you think the vine is 
growing fast enough? It is two inches longer 
than it was yesterday morning.” 

“ Plenty fast enough ; in fact, if it were mine 
I should n’t let it get much longer. You see, 
the prize is not for the longest vine, but the 
largest squash. And the longer the vine—be- 
yond a certain point—the smaller the squash. 
I see several little squashes: which do you in- 
tend to cultivate for the prize ?” 
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“T have n’t picked out any particular one,” 
said Joe. “I can’t tell which will be the best 
until fall, when they get their full growth.” 

“You are on the wrong track,” declared the 
boarder, with a smile. “Let me _ explain. 
This vine can absorb only a certain amount of 
nourishment from the ground and air. If it 
distributes that nourishment among half a 
dozen squashes, you can easily understand that 
each will get less than just one would if it were 
the only one on the vine. If you ’ll allow me, 
I ’Il show you what I mean.” 

“All right, sir,” said Joe. “I guess you 
know more about it than I do.” 

Mr. Alward bent over the vine and pinched 
off the ends of the longest shoots, as well as 
all but three of the green squashes, now about 
the size of potatoes. “There,” he said. 
““ Never mind about the other vine; this is the 
better one. Now watch these small squashes 
I have left, and as soon as you are sure which 
will do the best, remove the rest. And don’t 
let the vine grow any longer. As fast as the 
new creepers show themselves, pinch them off.” 

“How about all these leaves ?” inquired 
the boy, quickly grasping the idea. “They 
are n’t doing any good, are they? Hadn't I 
better pick them off, too ?” 

“ By no means,” answered Mr. Alward. “If 
you did, you probably would kill the plant. 





during the night. Joe had told none of his 
friends anything about his trying for the prize. 
No one knew of it but his mother, Mr. Alward, 
and Joe’s sister. Jennie was as keenly excited 
over the contest as was Joe himself, and she 
would often sit at the window of her room, at 
the back of the old house, and talk to Joe as 
he weeded and fed his beloved squash. 

The second vine was rooted up, and by the 
end of July one of the three squashes on the 
other showed such unmistakable superiority 
that its two companions were lopped off, leav- 
ing this one alone. 

By August, Daltonville was pretty familiar 
with the news that Joe Edwards had a marvel- 
ous squash. But, although they did not attract 
as much attention because their cultivators 
were grown men, at least five other squashes 
gave equal promise; and the men who raised 
these were veterans of many prize contests, who 
had no fear of being beaten by a fourteen-year- 
old boy. The weighing-in at the Armitage 
shoe-store did not take place until the 15th 
of October, and it is the last month that counts 
the most in a squash-growing contest. 

About the middle of September, Mr. Alward, 
who had returned to the city, received from 
Joe this urgent letter: 


Last night I walked over to Mr. Williams’s garden 
and measured his squash. It is six inches larger 











*““AS SOON AS THEY CAUGHT SIGHT OF JOE THEY TUMBLED BABY INTO THE HUGE BASKET.” 


The leaves are as important as the roots. They 
take in nourishment from the atmosphere, while 
the roots are drawing it up from the soil.” 
After this Joe and the boarder met at the 
squash-patch for consultation almost every 
morning. It was astonishing how much atten- 
tion that vine required. Apparently every 
worm and bug in the garden sought it out, 
and as for weeds, they sprang up by battalions 


around than mine, and looks greener, as if it had 
longer to grow. I ’ve done everything you told me, 
but mine does n’t get much bigger. I ’m afraid 
it’s got its growth. Is n’t there anything else I can 
do that will help it? I hate to lose that prize after 
we ’ve worked so hard for it. 


The following day brought Mr. Alward him- 
self. The matter was too important to trust to 
the mails, he said. ‘I ’ve been all through it 
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myself,” he observed, as he and Joe walked out 
to the prize squash-patch, “and I know just 
how you feel. After I got your letter I con- 


sulted a friend of mine who teaches agricultural 
chemistry in a college. 


He told me a scheme 
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wards removed the blanket which for the past 
few nights had guarded the squash from the 
frost. Then he cut it from the vine and took 
it to the store in a wheelbarrow. 

The weighing-in began at ten o’clock. 














“SHE WOULD OFTEN SIT AT THE WINDOW OF HER ROOM, AT THE BACK OF THE HOUSE, AND TALK TO JOE 4 


I never heard of before, but he believes that 
it will work, and if he’s right we shall win in 
spite of our friend Williams. Have you plenty 
of milk at your house? ” 

“Why, yes,” replied Joe, wonderingly. “Now 
that most of the boarders are gone, the cow 
gives more than we know what to do with.” 

“ Get a quart of milk and a funnel, and I ’ll 
show you the new plan,” said Joe’s friend, 
laughing at his bewilderment. 

When Joe had carried out his directions, Mr. 
Alward pulled out his penknife and cut a slit in 
the stalk on the upper side, near where it en- 
tered the body of the squash. Then he ham- 
mered the small end of the funnel flat until its 
sides almost met, and set it in the opening. 

“Now,” said he, “in with the milk.” 

Joe poured until the funnel was full. “‘ There 
is n’t room for all of it,” he said. 

“Wait a minute,” replied Mr. Alward. And 
even as he spoke the liquid in the funnel began 
to settle. It continued going down, as they 
watched it, until not a drop remained. 

Joe rubbed his eyes in amazement. “I ’d 
never believed it if I had n’t seen it. The 
squash has drunk it all up!”’ 

Mr. Alward smiled. “ Now if you give this 
fellow a drink twice a day it ought to get fat 
as fast as the pigs. About a pint at a time 
should be enough.” 

On the morning of October 15, Joe Ed- 


Several squashes tipped the scalts at one 
hundred. pounds and just under; but when 
farmer Williams’s entry was dumped on the 
platform, the crowd broke into exclamations 
of admiration. 

“He ’s got it, sure enough,” said several. 
“ There ’s no use trying any more.” 

The weight of the Williams squash was one 
hundred and fourteen pounds. When Joe 
heard the announcement his heart sank. He 
had had no means of weighing his own, and 
his rival’s certainly looked the larger. Yet, 
when the question was left to the scales, the 
beam bobbed up with a clang, and the amazed 
shoe-dealer was obliged to move the balance 
weight forward many notches. 

“One hundred and twenty-two pounds!” 
was the announcement. 

Mr. Armitage gazed about him. Joe’s was 
the last squash weighed. “ Ladies and gentle- 
men,” said he, “I take pleasure in awarding 
the forty-five-dollar parlor suite to Mr.”— 
consulting the card tied to the stem of the 
vegetable on the scales—‘“‘to Master Joseph 
Edwards. Where is he ?” 

“ Here !”’ shouted Joe, joyfully stepping for- 
ward. 

“Hold on, thar!” came a voice from the 
crowd. “I enter protest ag’in’ that squash. It 
ain’t fair. It’s loaded to make it weigh heavy.” 

The speaker was Williams. “ It ain’t nat’ral 
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that this squash should weigh more ’n mine,” 
he growled, as he advanced and pointed out 
the rivals where they lay side by side, for his 
certainly looked the larger. 

“T say there ’s something been put into this 





**HOLD ON, THAR!’ CAME A VOICE FROM THE CROWD. 


one to make it weigh heavy,” repeated the old 
man, angrily, rapping on Joe’s squash with his 
knuckles. 

“ Nothing of the sort,” replied the boy, in- 
dignantly. ‘You have no right, Mr. Williams, 
to accuse me of a dishonest trick.” 

To this the crowd murmured its approba- 
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tion; for Joe was as popular in Daltonville as 
Williams was disliked. 


“ You ought not to make such grave charges, 


neighbor Williams, without proof,” said the 
storekeeper, mildly. 


“We all know widow 


*1 ENTER PROTEST AG'IN’ THAT SQUASH.’ ” 


Edwards’s son, and hesitate to believe that he 
would stoop to any such thing.” 

“Proof!” shouted Williams. “I ’ve got 
proof enough; I ’ve got a witness. Here, Hi, 
tell them what you and me saw Saturday even- 
ing when we were comin’ ’cross lots.” 

At this, the old farmer’s hired man stood 
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forth and told, not without reluctance, of hav- 
ing watched Joe put a funnel in the top of his 
squash and pour in some fluid whose exact 
nature they could not make out. “But we 
suspected ’t was white lead,” he added, “that 
bein’ the heaviest liquid he could get around 
here.” 

“Look over his squash and see if it ’s 
plugged,” suggested some one. 

“Tt has n’t a flaw,” answered Mr. Armitage. 
“T ’ve been examining.” 

“Then cut her open!” yelled Williams. 
“Vou ’ll find her chock-full of lead; I ’ll bet 
my hoss on it.” 

“Yes, cut it open,” repeated several voices 
in the crowd. 

Joe was willing enough to have this done, 
and was about to give his consent, when sud- 
denly there was a movement in the front ranks 
of the onlookers, and Mr. Alward appeared. 
Joe could only gape in astonishment. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourselves,’’ 
said his protector, sternly, “conspiring to in- 
jure this lad’s property! A squash as big as 
that is worth a considerable sum entire, but cut 
up it ’s no better than others. In fact, I in- 
tended to buy it myself, if the owner would 
sell, to put it on exhibition in my store window.” 

“How much would you give fer it?” asked 
Williams, suddenly. 

“That depends upon how much Master 
Edwards asks. I should call ten dollars a fair 
price. One hundred and twenty-two pound 
squashes are rare enough to be valuable.” 

Without a word, Williams pulled out an 
aged wallet and selected therefrom two five- 
doilar bills. ‘Look here, Mr. City Man,” 
said he, with a sneer, “this money shows that 
I mean business. Here ’s ten dollars that I ’Il 
put in Mr. Armitage’s hands. If we find this 
squash all right and fair inside, the money be- 
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longs to the boy. If there’s anything crooked 
about it, the ten goes back to me and I get 
the first prize.” And so it was agreed. 

But now, when he saw them preparing to 
mangle his beloved squash, a fear smote him 
lest, in some unexplainable manner, something 
might have happened in its unknown interior 
which, when revealed, would leave him forever 
discredited in the eyes of all Daltonville. 

It was no easy task opening a big squash 
with a rind hard almost as shoe-leather, but 
after much hacking and sawing it was accom- 
plished, and the hemispheres fell asunder. 
Williams and as many as could crowd into the 
circle bent forward eagerly to inspect the con- 
tents. All they saw was a mass of smooth 
yellow pulp and white seeds. Thanks to its milk 
diet, this squash was of remarkable soundness. 

“Cut her again!” shouted the old farmer. 
The squash was quartered, with the same lack 
of startling discoveries. Not until the once 
magnificent vegetable lay chopped into small 
bits did Williams give up the fight. With a 
scowl of baffled rage, he pushed through the 
jeering crowd and made for the door. Mr. 
Armitage and several others called after him to 
return and get his second prize; but he gave no 
heed, and was last seen driving rapidly out of 
the village. 

“Well, young man,” said the shoe-dealer, 
turning to Joe, “ we ’ve spoiled your squash, 
but here ’s ten dollars to pay for it and your 
anxiety. The first prize is yours. I congratu- 
late you. If I were in the vegetable-raising 
business instead of the shoe trade, I ’d want 
you for a partner.” 

The forty-five-dollar set of furniture adds not 
a little to the decoration of widow Edwards’s 
cozy parlor. Whenever Mr. Alward pays them 
a visit—which is pretty often—he never fails 
to step in for a moment and admire it. 



































WHAT ANOTHER SUMMER BROUGHT TO 


DENISE AND 


NED TOODLES. 


By GABRIELLE E. JACKSON. 


CuapTer VII. 
TROUBLES NEVER COME SINGLY. 


I NEED not tell you a word about the per- 
formance. You have all been to the circus, and 
I dare say to much finer circuses than this little 
country show; but I doubt if you ever laughed 
more heartily at the funny pranks of the clowns 
and trick ponies, or ever enthused more wildly 
over the beautiful horses and wonderful trapeze 
performances, than did our happy party. 

When the show came to an end, Mr. Lom- 
bard said : 

“ Now keep all in a line close behind me, 
and then we shall not become separated in this 
jam, for the whole town is turned loose, I firmly 
believe.” 

So off the procession started, Hart well in the 
lead, with Mr. Lombard’s hands upon his shoul- 
ders to “steer him straight,” then followed in 
order grandma, Mrs. Lombard, Denise, and 
Pokey, as usual, at the end. 


Who can check the outpouring of a circus 
crowd? Willy-nilly they were swept out into 
the moonlight. 

* * * * * * * 

The next day was Sunday, and Mrs. Lom- 
bard, when all were seated at the dinner-table, 
said: “We have waited for Pokey to arrive 
before making our first visit to the‘ Chapel’ this 
year. John finished putting it in order yester- 
day afternoon, and we will all go up at about 
three o’clock.” 

Before long the whole party set out for the 
beautiful little woodland retreat which went by 
the name of the Chapel because, during the 
summer, the family spent nearly every Sunday 
afternoon there, resting in the hammocks, in the 
comfortable rustic seats, or stretched at length 
upon the soft moss. Plenty of cushions were 
always carried, and a more restful, soothing 
spot it would have been hard to find. The 
path led up the hill and through the fields to 
the wood’s edge, and just within it, where the 
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view of the river was most charming, the seats 
had been built. 

All were toiling up the hill, burdened with 
their cushions and books. Denise had Tan on 
one side of her and Ned on the other. She 
had thrown an arm across each neck, and was 
saying, “ Now hay-foot, straw-foot,” to teach 
them to keep in step. Not far behind came 
Pokey upon “ Mrs. Mama’s” arm, for Pokey had 
not had time to gain her full strength yet, and 
the hill made her pant. Grandma was assisted 
by papa’s arm, and all were “making haste 
slowly.” 

“ Hay-foot, straw-foot! Hay-foot, s-t-r-a-w 
—oh! oh! oh!” daa-a-a-a-a-a / and a screech- 
ing neigh/ Then pandemonium reigned for 
a few moments, for the “ straw-foot” had been 
planted fairly and squarely in a ground-hornets’ 
nest, and out flew a buzzing, busy throng of 
startled housekeepers. In their haste to reach 
the house Denise stumbled and fell, and when 
she tried to get up she found that her ankle had 
been badly sprained, and she had to be carried 
into the house. Ned and Tan, however, felt 
the full force of the hornet horde, and when they 
arrived at the stable John was kept busy with 
hot water and liniment for their poor stung skins. 

He had just made Tan comfortable and be- 
gun upon Ned when he noticed a man standing 
by the fence and looking at the pony as he 
brushed him and rubbed ointment where the 
stings were worst. John gave a friendly nod, 
and said: “ It’s lively wor-rk we ’ve been havin’ 
this past two hours!” 

“ What ’s happened ?” asked the man. 

John related the story of the hornets’ nest. 

“ Fine little beast, that,” said the man, pres- 
ently. 

“You niver saw the loike of him in all yer 
loife!” said John, proudly. 

“What will you take for him?” 

“ What ’ll I take fer him, is it ye ’re askin’? 
Faith, he ’s not mine to sell, as ye well know, but 
ye ’d better not be askin’ the master that same.” 

“ What ’s the boss’s name ?” 

“What ’s that to you?” demanded John, 
with some asperity, for he was beginning to dis- 
like the man. 

“ Say, I know a man who ’II give a cool two- 
fifty for him, and never wink.” 
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“Well, he may save his offer, thin, fer the 
boss paid three-fifty fer him not more than two 
year ago, and would n’t sell him fer twict that, 
me son.” 

“ Want ter make a deal? You git him to 
sell the little horse to my man fer just what 
he paid fer him, an’ it ’ll mean a fifty fer you.” 

But this was too much. “ Who the mischief 
are ye, thin, I’d loike to know? Get out av 
this, an’ if I catch ye about the place with yer 
blackguard offers, I ll call the constable for ye 
as sure as iver me name ’s John Noonan,” and 
John advanced toward the fence with ire in 
his eyes— whereupon the stranger promptly 
hastened away. 

“Did iver ye listen to sooch chake as that, 
me foine boy?” John asked his small charge. 
“ Don’t ye let it worry ye heart, me son; it ’s not 
goin’ to be sold out of ¢#his home ye are — not 
fer no money!” 

On Monday the circus gave another perform- 
ance, and, after that given in the evening, crossed 
the river by special arrangement with the ferry- 
boat and went upon its way. 

As Pokey never drove Ned, he was not used 
at all on Monday, for Denise’s ankle had grown 
worse and she could not bear her weight upon 
it. At eight o’clock that evening Ned had 
been locked in his little stable as usual. 

It was John’s custom to come early to his 
work, his own home being a short walk across 
the fields, and six o’clock usually found him at 
the stable door, to be greeted with welcoming 
neighs by the horses, which had learned to love 
him, and Denise’s pets, who found in John a 
very faithful attendant. After opening up the 
big stable, he went over to the “ Birds’ Nest” 
and was surprised to find the door unlocked. 

“ Now who’s been that careless, I wonder?” 
he muttered. 

Then, entering, he wondered why he did not 
hear Ned’s morning greeting. Filled with mis- 
giving, he hurried across the floor and looked 
over the top of the door of the stall. 

Ned was gone! 

But even then the true situation did not dawn 
upon him, and he hurried out to look all about 
the grounds and in every place where Ned 
could possibly have strayed. But no Ned was 
to be found, and now, thoroughly alarmed, he 
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went to the kitchen to ask Eliza, who was just 
lighting her morning fire, to call Mr. Lombard. 

“ Whatever has happened you ?” demanded 
Eliza, looking up from her range. “ Ye look 
like ye ’d seen a ghost.” 

“ The little horse is gone! I ’ve hunted the 
place for him and can find no trace of him,” 
answered John, in a distressed voice. 

“The saints save us! What will that dear 
child do?” said Eliza, in dismay. 

“Go quick and call master,” was John’s 
answer. 

“ Don’t let this get to Miss Denise’s ears, if 
it can possibly be helped,” said Mr. Lombard 
when he and John had returned from a fruitless 
search. “There may be some foundation for 
your suspicion regarding that man who spoke 
to you on Sunday, and coupled with what 
Denise has told me about the circus manager’s 
questions, I am forced to admit that it does not 
look well. Go up to the village and ask Mr. 
Stevens to come to me as quickly and as quietly 
as possible, for this case needs both a lawyer 
and detectives. I will warn the others to keep 
silent;” and with a very troubled face Mr. 
Lombard entered the house. 

But all that day passed, and still others, with- 
out revealing a trace of Ned. Inquiries set 
afoot came to naught. The circus had left at 
1 A.M., but Ned had not been among the 
ponies. If he were really stolen, as Mr. Lom- 
bard was reluctantly compelled to believe, — for 
that wise little beast was not going to lose him- 
self, or stay away from home voluntarily, — those 
who tried to get him away must have exercised 
great skill in doing so, for everybody in that 
town knew him. 

The search had been on foot for three days, 
and Mrs. Lombard, Denise, and Pokey were 
sitting in the mother’s room on Thursday morn- 
ing, when Hart called to Mrs. Lombard from 
the bottom of the. stairs, “ Please may I speak 
with you a second ?” 

Mrs. Lombard hastened into the hall, for 
she was fearful that the message pertained to 
Ned, and even though the voice vibrated with 
hope, she did not wish the message to be heard 
by Denise unless it was the one she longed for. 
Hart had scoured the country upon Pinto, but 
thus far to no purpose. Half-way down the 
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stairs Hart met her, and whispered, as he sup- 
posed in a low voice: 

“ They think they ’ve found a clue to Ned’s 
whereabouts, for that man who spoke to John 
was seen ’way up by Hook Mountain, and had 
come across the river in a great big boat, big 
enough to carry Ned over in! And—” 

“ Hush!” whispered Mrs. Lombard, holding 
up a warning finger. But it was too late. Over 
the railing hung a white little face, and a pair 
of wild eyes looked beseechingly at her mother 
as Denise, who had limped to the stairway, de- 
manded: “ What do you mean? Ned found? 
Clue to Ned’s whereabouts? Where is he? 
What has happened since I ’ve been laid up? 
Tell me — tell me!” 

Feeling that a real tragedy had come into 
her little girl’s life, —for Mrs. Lombard fully real- 
ized how strong was the tie between Denise and 
this well-beloved pet,—the mother stepped 
quickly to her little daughter’s side, put an arm 
about her, and said: “Come into the sitting- 
room, darling, and let me tell you all about it. 
I had thought to spare you the anxiety, for we 
are confident that all will end well; but now 
you would better know the truth.” 

Trembling from sympathy, Pokey had drawn 
near and taken one of Denise’s hands, and now 
stood beside her, looking into her eyes as though 
beseeching her not to be quite heartbroken. 
Hart, with contrition stamped upon his hand- 
some boyish face, had crept up the stairs and 
was looking in at the door. Drawing Denise 
beside her upon the couch, Mrs. Lombard said 
in her calm, soothing voice : 

“When John went to the stable Monday 
morning Ned was not there. At first we thought 
that he had managed to run away, but later we 
were convinced that he could not have gone 
voluntarily, and a thorough search has been 
made. Thus far it has been fruitless, but Hart 
has just reported that one of the men whom we 
now know to have been connected with the 
circus has been seen hereabout, and we have 
further learned that which surprises us not a 
little: that Ned once belonged to another 
branch of this very circus —indeed, that he and 
Sindbad, the big black horse with whom he so 
promptly renewed his acquaintance, were for- 
merly ring companions and performed tricks 
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together. All this papa’s men have discovered, 
and also that, abo@t a year before Ned became 
yours, the circus then being in need of money, 
Ned was sold, very much to the regret of 
the proprietor. When more prosperous days 
returned they tried to find him, but could not, 
and not until they chanced to come to Spring- 
dale did they ever see their clever little trick 
pony again. Then this manager recognized him 
from the odd mark upon his right temple, and 
sent this man down to see if he could buy him 
back again; but John sent him to the right- 
about with a word of advice. Then Ned van- 
ished, and naturally our first thought flew to 
the circus. But Ned is not with it, nor yet with 
the main body of it, for papa has sent every- 
where. If they have taken him, they have 
surely hidden him somewhere till the excite- 
ment shall have passed, and they think it safe 
to bring him upon the scene far from this 
section of the country. There, my dear little 
girl, is all the truth, and you understand better 
than any one else can how very, very sorry I am 
to be forced to tell it to you”; and Mrs. Lom- 
bard held Denise close to her and tenderly 
kissed her forehead. 

Not a sound was heard in that room for a few 
moments save the ticking of the little clock 
upon the mantel, and then Denise asked in a 
strange, hard little voice : 

“You say that the man was seen up near 
Hook Mountain ?” 

“Yes!” burst in Hart. “He had rowed 
across the river, they think, and was prowling 
along the shore in a great big boat. Patsy 
Murphy was out on the river fishing, and 
saw him, and told Mr. Stevens when he got 
back.” 

“ Hart,” cried Denise, suddenly, the big 
brown eyes filling with a fire which boded ill 
for any one minded to take Ned from her, “ do 
you remember that little wild path we once 
came upon on Hook Mountain, when you and 
I were trying to find a short cut over to the 
lake one day? It led around the curve of the 
mountain, and seemed to end, but when we 
forced our way through the underbrush it led 
down to an old brick-yard dock. We said at 
the time that it would be a splendid place to 
play Captain Kidd and bury a treasure, for no- 
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body would ever think of scrambling ‘way 
round there.” 

“Of course I remember,” cried Hart, catch- 
ing her excitement, although as yet he hardly 
knew why. 

“ Have you hunted there ?” 

“ No! I never once thought of that place.’ 

“ Please go quick, and take Sailor. 
him something of Ned’s to smell, and then say, 
‘Find Ned, Sailor; find him!’ and he will 
know just what you mean, because that is what 
I always say to him when he and Ned and Tan 


” 


Give 


and I play hide-and-seek, as we often do when 
we are alone. I would go too, but somehow I 
don’t feel very well, and I—I—” And the 
voice dwindled off into nothingness as poor 
little nearly heartbroken Denise drew a long 
sigh and dropped into her mother’s arms, for 
the time being, oblivious of her loss and grief. 

Hart fled, muttering an excited “ Plague 
take that old circus! Wish the old thing had 
never showed up in Springdale! I ’ll go up to 
that place before another hour, and if Ned is 
anywhere in the mountain, I ‘ll have him— 
that ’s all—no matter who has him now! 
Wish I could catch that man; I ’d punch his 
head for him! I ’d—I’d— Why did n’t we 
think of Sailor before? Pinto, you must just 
hustle /Azs time!” And with his thoughts upon 
the gallop, Hart rushed across the lawn, calling 
to Sailor, who was always ready to follow, and 
five minutes later was tearing up the road 
toward Hook Mountain on Pinto, with Sailor 
bounding on ahead of him. 

Meantime Denise had come to her senses, 
but was limp as a little rag, for she had not yet 
recovered from the effect of her fall, and the 
news about Ned had been as a thunderbolt to 
her. But Mrs. Lombard was a wise nurse, and 
presently had the satisfaction of seeing her patient 


. slip away into dreamland. 


CuHaptTer VIII. 
A TIMELY RESCUE. 


Hart tore through the village, and soon was 
galloping up the road leading to Hook Moun- 
tain. Before long he came to the point at 
which the main road turned aside to wind its 
way by a circuitous route over the mountain, 
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and this was the only road known to the ordi- 
nary traveler to the fairy-like lake which lay in 
a lap of the mountain. But not so to the chil- 
dren, who had scoured the country for miles in 
every direction, A little path which seemed to 
end at the edge of an adjoining field did not 
end there at all, but made its way through the 
undergrowth, up, down, in, and out, until it 
finally scrambled over to the other side of the 
steep cliff, at whose base, years before, a small 
dock had been built for the accommodation of 
the long since dismantled brick-yard. Stopping 
at the entrance of the path, Hart called Sailor to 
him, and taking from under his arm the saddle- 
cloth of Ned’s saddle, said to Sailor: “ Here, 
old boy, see this? Smell it. It’s Ned’s, Ned’s! 
Find him, Sailor! that’s a good dog! Find him!” 

If ever an animal's eyes spoke, Sailor’s did 
then; for, giving Hart one comprehensive 
glance from those big brown ones, so full of 
love and devotion, he began to bark and caper 
about like a puppy. Then Hart started Pinto 
forward, and he and Sailor began their search. 
On and on they went. Mile after mile mea- 
sured off behind them, as they brushed by over- 
hanging boughs, stumbled through the tangled 
undergrowth, and repeatedly stopped to call 
and listen, Hart telling Sailor to bark for Ned, 
and the deep bark waking the echoes of the 
silent woods. As though he understood what 
they were doing, Pinto too would often join in 
with a loud neigh, but no responsive neigh 
could be heard. 

Nearly three hours had slipped away, and 
the boy was beginning to lose hope, when they 
came upon the old dock, and Sailor, uttering a 
low growl, walked toward it with hair bristling 
and in that peculiar manner a Newfoundland 
dog advances upon his enemy—a sort of 
“ come-on-and-face-me-fairly-and-squarely” air. 
Hart drew rein and called, while down his 
spine crept a wee bit of a chill, for he was 
far from home, and entirely defenseless. But 


there was no sign of living thing, and think- 
ing that Sailor must have been mistaken, Hart 
called to him and went on into the wood again. 
Had he been able to see the lower side of the 
dock, he might have discovered a large flat- 
bottomed boat tied close under the overhang- 
ing shed of the old dock, while from beneath 
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the rickety boards peered a pair of steely eyes 
which watched his every mofement. Hart was 
indeed in greater peril than he suspected, for 
this man would be the richer by a considerable 
sum of money if he carried out successfully 
the dastardly laid scheme of the one who 
offered it to him; and to sit hidden there and 
see his plans cast to the winds before his very 
eyes, unless he resorted to far worse villainy 
than that already afoot, was a sore temptation. 

With hair still bristling, and an occasional 
admonitory growl, Sailor stalked very slowly 
after Hart, looking back from time to time to 
guard against trouble from the rear. They 
reached the point where the path wound its 
way up the jagged rocks, and where they had 
been forced to pause when he and Denise ex- 
plored it before, and a feeling of despair began 
to settle upon him, for it seemed utterly hope- 
less to look farther. Sailor stood panting be- 
side Pinto, evidently trying to ask, “ What 
next ?” when suddenly he supplied the answer 
himself; for, putting his head close to the ground, 
he gave one long sniff, and then uttered a joy- 
ous bark and dashed into the woods. As it 
was almost impossible for Pinto to make way 
through the tangle, Hart scrambled from his 
back and tore after Sailor. Just as he did so, 
Sailor barked again, and far off in the distance 
a faint whinny answered him. 

“ Gee-willikens, Christmas! If that is n’t 
Ned’s whinny I’m a bluefish!” shouted Hart, 
and the next moment almost tumbled into a 
little dell at the bottom of which a sight greeted 
him that made him throw his cap into the air 
and simply yell. In a little cleared space, firmly 
tied to a tree, a dirty old blanket strapped upon 
him, and the remains of his last meal scattered 
upon the ground near him, stood little Ned, 
with Sailor licking his velvety nose and whining 
over him as though he were a little puppy. 
The next second Hart had his arms around 
Ned’s neck, laughing, talking, asking questions 
as though he were talking to a human being 
who could answer if he only would. And Ned 
very nearly did, for the little fellow’s joy was 
pathetic to witness. 

When Hart had somewhat calmed down, he 
discovered how Ned had been brought into his 
hiding-place, for at the other side of it there 
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“SAILOR STOPPED FOR AN INSTANT, AND THEN, WITH A LOW 
BARK OF WARNING, SPRANG AFTER A MAN WHO SUD- 





DENLY APPEARED FROM THE UNDERGROW ra.” f 3 
were distinct traces of his hoof-marks, and Hart =| Cuaprer IX. 
lost not a second more in untying the rope which ait j 
held him and leading him out that way. It came j 28 VES Se Bere, 
out upon the wood path somewhat below the , ® Hap not Sailor acted so promptly 
point where Pinto had been waiting, but at ? one trembles to think what might 


Hart’s call Pinto came picking his way down have been the outcome of Hart’s adventure. 
the path, and was greeted by his old friend with But as the man bent down to avoid the low- 
a joyous neigh. They had not gone far when hanging branches in entering the pathway, 
Sailor gave signs of anger. He stopped for an Sailor, now thoroughly aroused, sprang upon 
instant, and then, with a low bark of warning, him and bore him to the ground face down- 
sprang after a man who suddenly appeared ward, then, planting both front feet squarely 
from the undergrowth and was coming out of upon the man’s back and holding him 
the wood to intercept Hart. firmly by his coat collar, the faithful dog 
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held him prisoner, growling in his ear: “If 
you know what is well for you, you won’t 
move!” 

“Guard him, Sailor, guard him!” shouted 
“Hold him fast, good dog, and I ’ll 


Hart. 
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send some one to you!” Andscrambling upon 
Pinto’s back and leading Ned by his rope, he 
plunged along the path at a pace fit to 
bring destruction upon all three. But he had 
no thought of destruction just then, his only 
thought being to send some one to the noble 
dog’s aid. He reached the main road, and was 
tearing along at breakneck speed, when he 
came upon a hay-wagon which had just turned 
in from a roadside field. Pulling up so sud- 
denly that he nearly fell over Pinto’s head, he 
shouted: “Quick! Quick! Run up into the 
woods, for Mr. Lombard’s Sailor has caught 
the man who was trying to steal Ned Toodles, 
and is holding him fast.” 

All Springdale knew the story, and the three 
men in the hay-wagon tumbled out of it as one 
man, to run toward the wood-path, while Hart, 
still quivering with excitement, again pelted off 
toward home and friends. He was still rivaling 
John Gilpin when a voice from the side of the 
road called : 

“ Oh, Hinky-Dinky! Hinky-Dinky! Where 
did you find him? Where did you find him ?” 


And up bounded Pokey, to plant herself al- 
most directly in his path, for joy made her 
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reckless. They were on the lower side of the 
village, Pokey having walked and walked till 
she was weary, and then seated herself by the 
roadside to rest. Hart slid off Pinto’s back, 
and both ponies were glad to stop, for Hart 
had never given a thought to 
time, distance, or heat in his 
eagerness to reach home. 
‘ Both ponies were blowing 
™ like porpoises, and for once 
in her life Pokey forgot all fear 
of Ned Toodles, and gathering 
the pony’s head in her arms, 
proceeded to sob out her joy 
upon his neck. 

“ I say, what the mischief are 
you crying about now when we ’ve 
got him?” demanded Hart, with a boy’s usual 
disgust for tears. “ Those fellows up there will 
fix that man all right, and Sailor ’s a trump. 
Come on home, for that ’s where we want to 
get Ned now just as quick as ever we can”; 
and he gave Pokey’s sleeve a pull. 

‘‘T know it,” she answered, raising her head 
from Ned’s silky mane. “ But I ’m just simply 
shaky, I’m so happy; and please let me take 
Ned to Denise, for I could n’t go to find him, 
and I wanted to do something so badly.” 

“Of course you may, but I thought you 
were scared to death of him,” said Hart, 
amazed to find that timid Pokey, who had in- 
variably kept some one between herself and 
Ned, wanted to lead him. But on they went, 
and Hart had cause to be more surprised be- 
fore he was less so, for Pokey hurried along the 
road, Ned pattering beside her, and occasion- 
ally tugging at the rope to hasten her steps as 
he drew nearer and nearer the dear home and 
dearer little mistress. Pokey did not take time to 
go around by the driveway when she reached the 
grounds, but cut across the back field on which 
John’s cottage stood. Passing this she slipped 
in through a side gate that opened on the lawn. 


After about an hour’s sleep Denise awakened 
much refreshed, and Mrs. Lombard was on 
hand to say a soothing word when needed. 

When she had finished speaking they sat 
silent for a moment or two, and then the silence 
was broken by a commotion downstairs. 
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“Yes, you can do it if you want to, and you 
just must, cause her ankle is too stiff for her to 
come to you. There! Now you see you can, 
just as well as not! Now another! One more! 
Another! Now only two more — and —t-h-e-r-e 
you are!” And then a clatter and a scramble 
over the piazza, and in through the lace curtains 
tore Pokey and Ned side by side, one with a 
cry of “I had to bring him! I could n't 
wait!” and the other with as joyous a neigh as 
ever a horse gave voice to. Straight into the 
library they came pell-mell, and straight into 
Denise’s arms, to be laughed and cried over; 
for the tears which had not come at the sor- 
row fell like a refreshing summer shower now. 

Mrs. Lombard and Denise had sprung to 
their feet as the funny pair entered the library, 
and both joined in the shout of welcome. And 
now Pokey, having done her one wild and 
daring act, curled herself up in a little heap in 
the middle of the floor and swayed back and 
forth, crying and laughing by turns as she 
said : 

“Hart found him in the woods, and I made 
him scramble up the piazza steps.” 

Need I tell you any more? Of course all 
was excitement for a time, for Ned was wel- 
comed like a lost son, the entire family gather- 
ing about him as he stood in the middle of the 

THE 
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library, with Denise hugging him as though she 
would never give over doing so. Every one 
else was either patting him or stroking him,—for 
grandma, Eliza, Mary, and John had rushed up 
to the library to rejoice with the rest,—and all 
were talking at once of Ned’s abduction by “that 
bad man” and his rescue by “this blessed boy.” 
Hart’s head was in a fair way to be turned with 
sheer conceit. After the excitement had sub- 
sided a little, John went tearing off to the village 
to learn the fate of the “bad man” and Sailor, 
and also to telegraph the good news to Mr. 
Lombard. 

Finally Ned was taken to the Birds’ Nest 
by the children, Denise having speedily recov- 
ered under the stimulating influence of so much 
happiness. Late in the afternoon Sailor was 
brought home by John, after having held his 
victim till the men sent by Hart released him, 
and took him in their wagon to the sheriff’s 
office, where he was promptly committed to 
the calaboose and held for trial. 

John’s testimony was required at the sheriff's 
office, but he was on hand to drive to the sta- 
tion as usual for Mr. Lombard. And that gen- 
tleman soon arrived to join in the happiness 
that reigned in the household —the joyous 
climax of the worst adventure that ever befell 
Denise and Ned Toodles. 


END. 
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HUDSON MAXIM. 


By JosepH H. Apams. 


THE month of July suggests the Fourth, and as 
that means to the boys fire-crackers and other 
explosives, they may be interested in this account 
of an American who has invented one of the 
new terrific explosives used in modern warfare. 





*“*ON ENTERING THE HALLWAY ONE IS SUDDENLY 
ENGINE 


FIG. I. 
CONFRONTED BY A FORMIDABLE-LOOKING 

OF WAR—A MAXIM GUN.” 
On a quiet residence street in Brooklyn, and 
in a row of light-stone houses, there is a house of 
especial interest. Seen from the street, it does 


not differ from the other houses alongside it, 
but on entering the hallway one is suddenly 
806 


confronted by a formidable-looking engine of 
war, a famous Maxim gun, whose muzzle pro- 
jects toward you in a menacing manner, as if 
inquiring what your business is. 

Stepping along still farther into the hall, you 
are greeted by another and larger gun with a 
still more threatening appearance; and as you 
glance around, on every hand you see groups of 
guns, pistols, projectiles, ammunition, and _ in- 
struments of war, until you begin to wonder 
whether this is a residence or an arsenal. 

A glance into the other rooms of the house, 
however, dispels all doubt, for, with the excep- 
tion of the forbidding sentries in the hall, the 
furnishings of the house give every evidence 
that the master is not only a peace-loving citi- 
zen, but a home-loving man as well. 

This is the city home of Hudson Maxim. To 
enter this unique home and to be introduced 
to Mr. and Mrs. Maxim, and to hear them 
speak of explosive shells and other deadly 
missiles as if they were commonplace matters 
of housekeeping, is a novel and fascinating ex- 
perience ; and while you feel at first as if every- 
thing around might suddenly “go off,” this 
feeling wears away and your confidence is re- 
stored as Mr. Maxim explains the uses to which 
the various compounds are put and their harm- 
lessness under certain conditions. 

Indeed, Mr. Maxim is really as much at home 
among his high explosives as his cook is in her 
kitchen with vegetables and flour and coffee; 
and the ease and freedom with which he handles 
his fearfully powerful materials is awe-inspiring, 
to say the least, as I confessed to myself when 
in my presence he cut off a thick piece of dyna- 
mite with a common carpenter’s saw. 

There are few men in the world who know 
as much about explosives and their chemistry as 
does Mr. Maxim, and in the simplest language 
possible and in all modesty he takes pleasure in 
explaining the results of many years of hard 
study and unceasing and costly experiment. 
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In the rear of this Brooklyn residence is the 
inventor’s brick laboratory, where he usually 
works and where he explained to me some very 
interesting experiments with high explosives, 
giving practical demonstration of their power. 


LIGHTING A CIGAR WITH A MAXIMITE “‘ CANDLE.” 


When he lights a fire in the stove, —for he 
needs heat to conduct some of his experiments, 
— he will take a stick of smokeless powder in a 
pair of long pliers, set it afire with a match, and 
then hold it under the grate. You will expect 
to see the stove blown instantly into a thousand 
fragments, but, instead, your misgiving changes 
to surprise when the powder burns with a bright 
yellow flame like a pine-knot and does not make 
the slightest bit of smoke. 

It takes but a few seconds for it to be en- 
tirely consumed, and as a result a roaring fire is 
started, so that in a few minutes the stove is hot 
enough for use. 

Mr. Maxim will show you one of his im- 
portant inventions, his powerful shell-exploder, 
known as maximite, which in explosive force 
is about fifty per cent. more efficient than dyna- 
mite, and somewhat more powerful than pure 
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nitroglycerin. This maximite has lately been 
adopted by our government as a bursting- 
charge for projectiles and shells, and it is 
equaled in shattering force by only two other 
known substances. 

In spite of its high explosive quality it is a 
very safe compound to handle, and is prac- 
tically unaffected by shock, and will not ex- 
plode by being set on fire — even if a mass of it 
is stirred with a white-hot iron. It will burn 
with a bright green flame, and can be ignited 
with a match. 

All this Mr. Maxim demonstrated by lighting 
a piece of smokeless powder and dropping it in 


He 


also melted lead and poured it over dry lumps 


a dish containing some lumps of maximite. 


of maximite, and, while it burned freely, like 
sulphur or wax, it did not explode. 

In appearance maximite somewhat resembles 
sulphur, being yellow in color and quite hard. It 
is easily melted, in which condition it flows like 
molasses and is poured into steel projectiles. 

On striking and entering a fortification or the 
armor-plate of a vessel, a cap or fuse, charged 
with fulminate of mercury, at the rear end of 





SAWING OFF A STICK OF DYNAMITE. 


FIG. 3. 


the projectile explodes the maximite, which in 
turn shatters the projectile into thousands of 
fragments and rends everything in its vicinity. 
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The fearfully destructive force of maximite 
can hardly be realized by any one who has not 
witnessed an explosion of a shell. The effect 
of a shattered shell is shown in Fig. 5. 

Before this was fired it was a 1ooo-pound 
forged-steel projectile into which seventy pounds 
of maximite had been poured and allowed to 
solidify. After it had struck and exploded, in a 
sand-crib built for the test, there were more than 
7000 fragments recovered and laid out on some 
boards, as shown in the photograph. There were 
undoubtedly many more fragments, but they 
were so fine that they passed through the sieve 
with the fine sand and were lost. 

Imagine such a shell falling in the midst of 
a fortification or in a city where hundreds of 
people were on the streets! It would be hard to 
calculate the destruction to life and property, 
but it is safe to say that within a circle of 
hundreds of feet there would not be a living 
thing left. 

Fig. 6 shows some fragments of a steel plate 
five and three quarter inches thick, put back into 
place after a maximite shell had pierced it. The 
illustration also shows some small fragments of 
the shell. These fragments did not make up 
the entire shell, however, as a good part of it 
was literally blown into bits too small to be 
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recovered. The steel plate was erected in front 
of a sand-crib, which the explosion completely 
demolished, and a great hole was blown in the 
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FIG. 4 A LUMP OF MAXIMITE. 


earth immediately below the spot where the 
explosion occurred. 

In this pit a dead sparrow and a crow with a 
broken wing were lying side by side. These 
birds had been struck by flying fragments of 
the shell and brought down out of the air, illus- 
trating the enormous range covered by the 
flying missiles. 

The numerous ragged fragments as they sped 
through the air, both in going up and coming 
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FIG. 5. SHOWING THE EFFECTS OF A SHATTERED SHELi AT 


THE LEFT IS THE SHELL BEFORE IT WAS EXPLODED; AT THE 


RIGHT ARE MORE THAN 7000 PIECES, ALL THAT COULD BE RECOVERED OF THE SHELL AFTER EXPLODING. 
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down, produced a weird sound. The length of 
time this lasted told of the vast height to which 
the pieces must have been hurled. As one of 
the private soldiers who was present extrava- 
gantly put it, “The fragments seemed to be 
coming down for about half a day.” 

Such is the deadly work of the seemingly 
harmless material, but Mr. Maxim heats, burns, 
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has penetrated, or become embedded in, the 
object at which it was aimed. 

By very thorough tests at Sandy Hook, the 
United States government testing and proving 
ground, maximite has excelled everything thus 
far discovered as a powerful explosive for pro- 
jectiles. In every detail it met the requirements 


of the government —for it had very high 














Fic. 6. 
EXPLODED IN IT. AT 
melts, hammers, saws, or breaks it with a mal- 
let, as if it were a mere lump of sulphur or chalk ; 
and while it is not prudent to smoke in a “ fire- 
works” laboratory, Mr. Maxim actually lighted 
a candle made of maximite at the stove, and 
deliberately lighted a cigar there, calmly blew 
it out, and proceeded with his interesting talk. 
Maximite differs from dynamite, lyddite, nitro- 
glycerin, guncotton, and other highly explo- 
sive compounds in that it is less easily exploded 
and, therefore, much safer to handle and carry 
aboard a war-vessel. 
It is also more deadly in its work, for a shell 
loaded with it does not explode until after it 
VoL. XXXI.— 102-103. 


SHOWING FRAGMENTS OF A 5%-INCH STEEL PLATE PUT BACK IN POSITION 
THE RIGHT ARE SHOWN SOME KECOVERED SMALLER FRAGMENTS OF 


HAD A MAXIM SHELL 


THE PLATE. 


AFTER HAVING 


explosive power, and did not lose this force 
by being kept a long time; yet it could be 
safely handled, as it would not explode from 
any shock except that of the cap made espe- 
cially for that purpose. Moreover, the shell 
loaded with maximite could be safely fired from 
big guns at high velocity, and would withstand 
the far greater shock of piercing the heaviest 
armor-plate before exploding. 

Maximite also had these additional advan- 
tages: it could be produced at a low cost; it 
would melt at a low temperature; it could not 


be exploded by being set on fire — indeed, it 
could be melted over an open fire, and so there 
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was no danger in the process of filling projec- 
tiles with it. It would not explode from over- 
heating, but would simply boil away like water 
if heated to a high temperature. Last of all, 





SHOWING A MAXIMITE SHELL WITH THE DETONATING 
FUSE PARTLY UNSCREWED FROM THE PLUG. 

it could be poured into the projectile in such 
a way as to form a solid mass that would not 
shift, even on striking armor-plate. 

These requirements were set forth by the 
government, and of all the compounds that have 
been tested at the proving-grounds, maximite 
was the only one that came up to and exceeded 





SECTIONAL VIEW OF A SHELL, 


SHOWING THE 


CHARGE, PLUG, AND FUSE. 


these specifications. As a result, negotiations 
were opened with Mr. Maxim, and our govern- 
ment became the possessor of the right to manu- 
facture and use this deadly substance. 
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The tests at Sandy Hook were intensely in- 
teresting, and their history in detail would fill ; 
large book; but in this brief description we 
can give little more than a hint of the remark 
able properties of the compound which Mr. 
Maxim invented. 

A shell was filled with maximite, but the ful 
minate cap was left out, and the shell was shot 
at a three-inch Harveyized nickel-steel plate 
The forward half of the shell penetrated th 
plate, and the force with which it was shoi 
flattened the end of the shell, cracked it open, 
and some of the maximite could be seen where 
it was forced through an opening. The shell 
rebounded from the plate about two hundred 
feet, and struck in front of the gun from which 
it was fired. But the maximite, lacking its own 
special fuse, did not explode. 

One of the most important parts of the pro 
jectile is the detonating fuse or cap — that is, 
the part that explodes first and which in turn 
explodes the charge within the shell. 

Fig. 7 shows a large shell on a stand with 
the screw-plug part-way out, also the detonat- 








FILLING A SHELL WITH MELTED MAXIMITE. 
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ing fuse partly unscrewed from the plug; Fig. 8 


is a sectional view of a shell with charge, plug, 
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MAXIM FILLING 
THE SECRET COMPOUND. 


FIG. Io. THE CAPS WITH 
and fuse in their relative positions; and Fig. g 
shows how Mr. Maxim fills a shell with the 
melted maximite. While it is still soft the plug 
is screwed in, and as the maximite cools and 
expands it holds the plug solidly in place, and 
by its own action in cooling, the charge in the 
shell becomes compressed in the projectile. 

Mr. Maxim has invented a controlling device 
for fuses which may be adapted to any type of 
fuse, and which will tend always to explode the 
projectile at the very shade of an instant de- 
sired — at least so far as this is possible as yet. 
For naturally it is a matter of exceedingly nice 
adjustment so to time its action that a fuse will 
explode the shell at exactly the right instant, 
when we remember that it requires but the one- 
thousandth part of a second for a projectile to 
pass through a plate. 

It is necessary to employ a very powerful 
detonator in order to explode maximite after it 
has passed through the plate, and it is only by 
detonation that the shell can be exploded at all. 
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The making cf these fuses is a delicate and 
dangerous matter, and in many of the experi- 
ments both Mr. and Mrs. Maxim have risked 
their hands, and even their lives, to learn the 
secrets of certain chemical combinations. 

Mr. Maxim has also invented a smokeless 
powder, and at Maxim, a small town near Lake- 
wood in New Jersey, the well-known Maxim- 
Schuppans powder was developed. 

It was here that Mr. Maxim met with the 
loss of his left hand, which was blown off; and 
while this hinders his individual work of experi- 
menting, it has not abated his zeal in pursuing 
new theories and plans for new experiments. 

The loss of his hand, the inventor often says, 
was the penalty for discovering maximite. 

Smokeless powder is made in several forms: 
fine like powdered sugar, coarse like gravel, and 
in sticks in sizes from a quarter of an inch in di- 
ameter up to the diameter of a curtain-pole for 
large shells that are fired in the largest guns of 
the forts and navy. 

Fig. 11 shows a few samples of sticks of 
smokeless powder ; the holes extending through 
the pieces are to render them more inflammable 
so that the explosive 
quickly than if the 
somewhat resemble 


gases may be formed more 
They 
horehound candy in ap- 


sticks were solid. 
pearance and color, and when ignited do not 
go up in a puff of smoke, like black powder as 
shown in Fig. 12, but burn longer and with 
a bright yellow flame, as in Fig. 13, free from 
smoke but leaving a peculiar pungent gas in 
the atmosphere. 




















FiG. If STICKS OF SMOKELESS POWDER 


The large grains or sticks of powder are pro- 
tected by a coating on the outside which renders 
the burning slower and more uniform for large 
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guns, in which a pressure of 10,000 pounds to 
the square inch is often produced. A large car- 





SETTING FIRE TO ORDINARY BLACK POWDER — 
LITTLE FLAME AND MUCH SMOKE. 


FIG. 12. 


tridge-shell full of this powder gives a terrific 
velocity to a projectile. 

The shell itself is never loaded with powder. 
The powder is placed in the gun to throw the 
projectile, which is in turn shattered by the max- 
imite charge when this charge is exploded by the 
fulminate cap. Thus three different compounds 
enter into each “ business” charge of a gun. 


“ Now come down and have some refresh- 
ment before leaving,” was the hospitable invita- 
tion of Mr. Maxim after I had finished a tour 
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of his laboratory. And my host led the way to 
the cozy dining-room which is also his literary 








SETTING FIRE TO SMOKELESS POWDER. 
FLARE IS FLAME ONLY, WITH NO SMOKE. 


FIG. 13. THE LIGHT 
den and study; and here another surprise 
awaited me, in a Welsh rabbit, cooked in a 
chafing-dish over a lamp filled with—not alco 
hol, as you might think, but #7¢rog/ycerin / 

At first I thought it to be a joke, but Mr. 
Maxim soon dispelled any doubt, for, blowing 
out the flame, he emptied a few drops into a 
teaspoon, proceeded to the rear yard, and ex- 
ploded it with a noise like the report of a 
gun. 

This was the climax to my day with this 
peaceable wizard of frightful explosives. 





GUESSING SONGS. 


By Henry JOHNSTONE. 


I. Il. 


My house upon my back I bear, Two servants listen, two look out, 
And so, however far I roam, Two fetch and carry for their share, 
By climbing backward up my stair And two are sturdy knaves and stout, 
In half a minute I ’m at home. Well used their master’s weight to bear. 


I travel slow, and never speak ; And may I not be proud and bold, 

I’ve horns — but never try to shove, With eight such servants, tried and true, 
Because my horns are soft and weak, That never wait until they ’re told, 

Like fingers of an empty glove. But know themselves what they ’ve to do? 








AN ELFIN CELEBRATION. 


By Oscar LLEWELLYN. 


“Little Gnome, where are you going, I pray ? 
What is that bottle you ’re carting away?” 

“That, don’t you see,” said the wise little gnome, 

“Ts a thirteen-inch gun for my twenty-inch home. 
I ’ve a fine stock of puff-balls, all ready to shoot, 
And now, with this cannon, I ’Il fire a salute.” 
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“IN THE ‘FAMILY JAR.’” 


YOUNG 


AMERICA. 


By CAROLYN WELLS. 


Fourtu of July, they say, sir, 
Is Independence Day, sir, 
But really I am certain that there must 
be some mistake ; 
For people say, “ Be quiet!” 
And, “I won’t have such riot! ” 
At every teeny-weeny noise that I may 
chance to make. 


Why, when my gun exploded, 
(I thought it was n’t loaded), 
My mother said, “ You naughty boy, now 
stop that fearful noise! ” 
And then our cannon-crackers 
(And my! but they were whackers!) 
Made grandma say, “Oh, mercy me! 
you must n’t do that, boys!” 


“ You ’re much too young to handle 
A bomb or Roman candle,” 
They always say when I get near to where 
the fireworks are; 
And for a little rocket 
I put in Bobby’s pocket 
My father just now set me down inside 
the “ family jar.” 


The caution and the warning 
Begin at early morning: 
It’s “ Don’t do this!” and “ Don’t do that!” 
and so, unless I may 
Choose my own celebration 
For the birthday of our nation, 
I don’t see why I ought to call it 
Independence Day! 
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“A FIRST GLIMPSE OF THE ROCKIES.” 


“WESTWARD THE COURSE OF EMPIRE TAKES ITS WAY.” 


Just after the completion of the Louisiana 
Purchase of 1803,—which is commemorated by 
the World’s Fair of this year at St. Louis,— 
the American Congress, urged by President 
Jefferson, authorized an expedition to explore 
the newly acquired territory. President Jeffer- 
son’s private secretary, Meriwether Lewis, was 
appointed commander of this expedition, and he 
chose as his associate Captain William Clark, 
an old army friend. 

A hundred years ago this month these in- 
trepid men, with a small party of about thirty 
explorers, were well away on their journey up 
the Missouri River, as far as the mouth of the 


Platte. In May of the following year they had 
their first glimpse of the Rockies, and before 
that year (1805) was ended they had crossed 
the Great Range and pushed on to the Pacific 
Ocean by way of the Columbia River. During 
certain parts of their journey they endured great 
hardships, and for fifteen months they were cut 
off from all communication with the outer world. 

It was one of the most famous of American 
expeditions, and to the pluck and perseverance 
of this little band of explorers we owe the acqui- 
sition, later, of the territory now embraced in 
the three great States of our northwestern boun- 
dary — Washington, Oregon, and Idaho. 
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COMMODORE. 





By Epwin L. SaBin. 








N the year 1813 the 

Fourth of July fell 
on a Sunday; there- 
fore the United States 
celebrated on the fol- 
lowing Monday. This 
country was then 
right in the thick of 
its second war with 
Great Britain, but it 
saw no reason why it should not observe the 
Columbian Jubilee—as the Fourth was styled 
in those days. 

In New York City the favorite place for 
celebrating the Jubilee was the Battery—then, 
as now, a park occupying the southernmost 
point of the town, and very beautiful with its 
grass and elms and maples, and the waters of 
the bay flashing in front. From here the 
people could look down the Upper Bay, lively 
with shipping, toward the Narrows; but at that 
time, beyond the Narrows, closely watching 
outside the Lower Bay and blockading the 
city, was a British squadron. 

Since early in the year British ships had 
been doing this duty, and seriously interfering 
with New York’s trade by water. Some 
vessels — in particular the daring privateers- 
men — managed to slip out and in, but traffic 
was being confined mainly to the bays. 

Most annoying of all the British blockading 
force was the Zag/e, one of the smaller vessels 
and a sort of assistant to the huge ship of the 
line, the Jvictiers, seventy-four guns. The 
Eagle was constantly prowling about, on and 
off Sandy Hook Light, pouncing right and left 
upon whatever caught her fancy. Did a fish- 

















ing-smack essay a cruise? Down swooped the 
Eagle, chased her, fired at her, overhauled her 
in haughty fashion, ignored her skipper, and in 
a high-and-mighty manner stripped her of any- 
thing and everything, from men to potatoes. 
Did drogher or lumber-schooner poke its nose 
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above the horizon? Down the 
Eagle. Whosoever would pass Sandy Hook 
Light must reckon with the pesky Zag/e. 

Consequently New York was always hearing, 
or reading in the papers, some tale of woe 
caused by the Zagie. 

It was about time that the Zagie’s wings 
were clipped, and the Columbian Jubilee was 


swooped 


a very good day for the operation. 

At Sandy Hook was stationed a flotilla of 
United States gunboats — useless for offense, 
but handy in defense ; of no account as sailors, 
but good fighters at close range. The saucy 
Eagle had exasperated them, too; and their 
commander, Commodore Lewis, was very glad 
to assist in her capture. 

A day or so before Jubilee, at a famous old 
pier known then as Fly Market Slip, a homely 
fishing-smack named the Yankee was borrowed 
from its owners and was smuggled down the 
coast a short distance. Here, in a sheltered 
cove, it was manned with forty volunteers; and 
twice as many would have enlisted for the sake 
of pulling the tail-feathers out of the Zagie. 

Sailing-Master Percival, from the flotilla, was 
in command. 

To a sailor on sea duty of several months 
there is no luxury like fresh meat, and the 
British squadron off New York was growing 
more and more ravenous for things not salty. 
The LZagle almost preferred bagging a pig 
toa marine. Therefore, as a bait, aboard the 
Yankee were taken a live sheep, and a live calf, 
and some other barn-yard dainties, and stowed 
in the hold —to be afterward placed on deck 
so as to be in plain sight at the right moment. 

With the sheep éaa-ing and the calf maa- 
ing, with ten armed men in the cabin, twenty- 
seven forward in the hold, and three, apparently 
unarmed, with Sailing-Master Percival, all clad 
in common fisherman’s garb, on deck, early in 
the morning of Monday, the sth, the Yankee 
left the cove and stood up along the coast as if 
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innocently bound on a fishing cruise to the Besides, word had been passed around that ¢/: 
Banks of Newfoundland or Nova Scotia. Jubilee was to be celebrated in a special way 

At the same — Shortly after 
time the peopleof [eas .: oa eae : ——— noon the Vanke: 
New York City 4 hey ss > Se with her load vis 


ible and invisible 
was off Sand 


Hook. The posi 


“THE POICTIERS FIRED A FEW INEFFECTUAL SHOTS.” 
“‘THE POSITION OF THE CHANNEL MADE IT NECESSARY FOR THE YANKEE TO PASS CLOSE TO THE FORMIDABLE POICTIERS.”” 


were collecting on the Battery; for doubt- tion of the channel made it necessary for her 
less the Columbian Jubilee did not let folks to pass close to the formidable Poictiers, who, 
sleep any later than does our Fourth of July. with only a few of her sails set, was leisurely 
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moving out to sea. The warship, having no 
quarrel with an unarmed and disreputable-look- 
ing fishing-smack, permitted her to proceed 
unmolested. The Yankee headed toward the 
Long Island shore, where it was thought the 
Eagle might be cruising. 

Finally the officious Zagée spied her. 

“ Sail in sight, sir. About two points off our 
weather bow, sir,” reported little Midshipman 
Price, aboard the Britisher, to Master’s Mate 
Morris. 

“ Looks like a Yankee smack,” murmured 
that officer as he scanned her through his glass. 
He felt his temper rising. ‘“ What does the 
rascal mean—trying to set out on a cruise 
when his Majesty says he sha’n’t! A pretty 
idea, that! Shake out your jibs, sir!” he or- 
dered to the midshipman. “ We’ll run him 
aboard and see what he’s got.” 

Down slanted the Zag/e, to intercept the 
hapless smack, which by this time had trans- 
ferred its live stock to conspicuous positions 
on the deck. 

Only the four fishermen, in old clothes, at 
the wheel or lounging around the deck, were 
to be observed on her. She did not promise 
much. But suddenly the eye of Master’s Mate 
Morris glimpsed a calf. 

“Hi!” he chuckled. “ We want that calf — 
eh, Mr. Price? Well send it down to the 
commodore. He’s particularly fond of veal, 
I dare say, and he ’ll remember us for it.” 

Then he saw a sheep! 

“What!” he exclaimed. “A sheep? The 
idea of a beggarly Yankee cod-hauler having 
mutton when his Majesty’s officers are living 


on salt horse and pea-soup! Well take that 


sheep, too!” 

As they drew nearer to the chase he saw 
chickens! 

“And chickens! D’ ye mark ’em, Mr. 
Price? Ina coop aft, there!” 

And, at the array, the mouths of Master’s 
Mate Morris and young Midshipman Price and 
the crew of the Zag/e widened and watered. 

The Zag/e was now so near to the smack 
that a hail could be easily heard. 

“Luff, or we’ll run you down!” called 
Master’s Mate Morris, coming close to the rail. 


“ Heave to, and be quick about it!” 
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Of course there was nothing for the smack 
to do but obey. Her canvas fluttered in the 
breeze and her headway was checked. The 
men on her deck stared gawkily across at the 
English officers and the English marines, spick 
and span in their brilliant naval uniforms. 

“Put down your helm, and report to the 
flagship, in the offing yonder,” commanded 
Master’s Mate Morris, gruffly. “Tell him I 
send the live stock, with my compliments.” 

*“‘ Ay, ay, the 
but, as if in stupidity, he put his helm up instead 
of down, and the bows of the Yankee swung in 
toward the Zag/e, not five yards distant, and 
scraped against her side. 

“What ’s the matter with—” began Master's 
Mate Morris, furiously. 

s shouted Sailing-Master Perci- 


sir,” answered helmsman ; 


Lawrence!” 
val, leveling a musket. 

“‘ Lawrence,” the name of the gallant captain 
of the frigate Chesapeake captured by the Brit- 
isher Shannon a month previous, was the signal. 

“Lawrence!” all his 
swarming from hatch and companionway. 

In an instant a volley of musketry swept the 
Eagle, driving her people headlong below for 


shouted back men, 


shelter, and to care for four brave fellows who 
were badly wounded. These included Henry 
Morris, the commander, and Midshipman 
Price. So surprised and overwhelmed were 
they that they did not fire a shot. 

The muskets were silent again. 
ing nobody left to resist on the Zagie’s deck, 


Upon see- 


Sailing-Master Percival had ordered his fol- 
lowers to cease firing. Presently a British 
marine cautiously emerged and shouted that 
they would surrender the vessel. 

By this time the /bvictiers, seeing what had 
happened, fired a few ineffectual shots. Deem- 
ing it wise, however, not to approach too near 
the New York defending flotilla, she did not 
venture to give chase. 

The Yankee reported, with her prize, to 
Commodore Lewis, at Sandy Hook. Here, 
on the Hook, “with military honors 
a most respectful manner” (as say the papers 
of the day), were buried Master’s Mate Morris 
and a marine. 

Then through the Lower Bay, into the Nar- 
rows, and through the Upper Bay for New 


and in 
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York, proudly sailed the Yankee,—never fish- The Yankee’s men were made much of by 
ing-smack was prouder,—accompanied by the the populace. Sailing-Master Percival was 
plucky Zagé. officially thanked by the Navy Department at 


How the people gathered on the Battery Washington; but poor little Midshipman Price 
cheered and cheered! Hurrah and three times died, and, “with every testimonial of respect,” 


three for the Yankee and her volunteers ! was laid to rest in Trinity churchyard. 








LAZY WILLIE WILLOW. 


SEE lazy Willie Willow Fie! lazy Willie Willow, 
Asleep upon his pillow! To hug your downy pillow, 
He does not know When lassies sweep 
The sun is high, And sew and bake, 
A-shining bright and fair; A-singing as they go; 
Nor hear his little When laddies plant 
Frisky skye And hoe and rake, 
A-barking here and there ; A-whistling down the row; 
Nor see the golden When all the world 
Wheat and rye Is wide awake, 
A-nodding in the air; A-rushing to and fro, 
Nor heed his mother’s And not a soul 
Cheery cry His ease doth take 
A-calling up the stair: Afore the sun is low! 
“ Come, little Willie Willow, “ Come, little Willie Willow, 
Jump up and leave your pillow!” Jump up and leave your pillow!” 


Elizabeth Olmis. 














A COMEDY IN WAX. 


(Begun in the November number.) 





By B. L. FARJEON. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
HOW THE CELEBRITIES WERE ENTERTAINED 
IN THE EVENING. 

“By St. Jude!” exclaimed Henry VIII, 
as he entered the banqueting-hall with Queen 
Elizabeth on his arm. “ This Marybud Lodge 
of thine, fair Lucy, is a very garden of flow- 
ers, and thou and thy sister the sweetest of 
them all. In good sooth, thou hast but to 
smile upon a bud, and it bursts into bloom. 
And this table, spread for our entertainment — 
ha, ha! and this menu, it likes us well.” 

In truth, a prettier dinner-table was never 
seen, with its glittering glass and china, its snow- 
white cloths and shining silver, and its low 
banks of flowers embedded in moss. The doors 
and walls were festooned, and so skilful was the 
arrangement that the flowers seemed to be 
growing where they were set. The celebrities 
expressed their admiration in various ways, and 
Queen Elizabeth murmured : 


“« Away before me to sweet beds of flowers, 
Love-thoughts lie rich when canopied with bowers.’ 


Thou hast done well, child.” 

“T am glad you are pleased,” said Lucy, 
“but you must give the praise to Lydia.” 

“No, no,” said Lydia. “To Lucy.” 

“*T isa sweet contention,” said Queen Eliza- 
beth, smiling upon the girls, but the smile died 
away ina frown. “ We had a sister who har- 
bored not toward us sentiments so loving. 
But this is not the time for gloomy thought. 
The hour is 

‘ Full of joy and mirth. 
Joy, gentle friends! Joy and fresh days of love 
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Accompany your hearts ! 


“ What beautiful things you say, dear queen! 
said Lucy. 

“For the which, child, thank that Swan of 
Avon who left to his dear land a heritage of di- 
vinest song. Whatis here, forsooth? A posy?” 


She placed it at her breast, and her example 
was followed by all the guests, by the side of 
whose napkins lay delicate posies of fern and 
flower. 
The Headsman did not sit at the table. He 
was doing duty outside, pacing the ground be- 
tween the two entrances to the Lodge, and had 
been promised a table to himself in another 
apartment later in the evening. 
As for the dinner, the Marchioness of Barnet 
had done wonders. In consultation with 
Mme. Tussaud she had provided an aston- 
ishing number of choice dishes; and the menu 
prepared for the occasion deserves to be trea- 
sured as a memento. If there are any gram- 
matical errors or wrong spelling in it Miss 
Pennyback is responsible for them, for to her 
was intrusted the task of writing them out in 
a fair, round hand. Here it is: 
MENU. 
Potages. 
Potage 4 la Bonne Reine Bess. 
Purée 4 la Mme. Sainte Amaranthe. 
Poissons. 
Saumon a la Reine Mary des Ecossais. Sauce Tar- 
tare 4 la Guy Fawkes. 
Truite 4 la Mme. Tussaud. 
Filets de Sole a la Charles IT. 
Entrées. 

Riz de Veau a la Houqua. 

Chaufroid de Cotelettes de Mouton a la Richard III. 
Relevés. 

Poulardes a la Richard Coeur de Lion. 

Quartier d’Agneau a la Roi gai Henry VIII. 

Pommes de terre 4 la M. Scarlett. 

Réts. 

Canetons ala Tom de la Pouce. 

Pintades 4 la M. Bower. 

Salade a l’Oliver Cromwell. 

Entremets. 

Asperges 4 Ja Loushkin. 

Célestines d’Abricots ala Chére Petite Lucy. 

Demoiselles d’ Honneur a la Belle Lydia. 

Café noir a l’Executioner. 
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This is as far as Miss Pennyback got; she did 
not venture upon the details of an elaborate des- 
sert, leaving these and certain other delicacies as 
surprises for the guests. The wines were left to 


speak for themselves, 
which they were well 
able to do, 

Sir Rowley, Flip of 
the Odd,and the maids, 
with shining faces and 
in their Sunday clothes, 
waited at table, and 
Henry VIII was so 
pleased with the menu 
that he remarked, with 
a joyous glance at 
Queen Elizabeth : 

“By our Lady, we 
have never been more 
bountifully served!” 

Belinda was leaving 
the room with her arms 
full when the remark 
was made, and there 
came to the ears of the 
guests a sudden crash 
of crockery, which 
caused Lucy to ex- 
claim, “Oh, dear!” but 
her papa, like the good 
host he was, took no 
notice of it. Mirth 
and joy prevailed in 
the hearts of all except 
Richard III, whose 
nature was too sinister 
to join in the hilarity, 
and Lorimer Grim- 
weed, who, despite that 
he had partaken of 
every course, was not 
quite easy in his mind 
respecting Mme. Tus- 
saud. One toast only 
was proposed. Queen Elizabeth rapped upon 
the table, and all eyes were turned upon her. 
She raised her glass. 

“To our dear Lucy and Lydia, sweet health 
and fair desires.” 

The enthusiasm was immense. Lucy’s face 
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was rosy-red, and it grew rosier-redder whe 
she was called upon to respond to the toast 
But to her great relief, Lydia at that momer 
rose to her feet, and bowing gracefully to th 


“**aND THIS MENU,” EXCLAIMED HENRY VIII, ‘IT LIKES US WELL!"”’ 


assembled company, looked around the table 
with a beaming smile, waited until the cheering 
had ceased, and then simply said: 

“ Thank you!” 

All the glasses on the table rang out in mu- 
sical applause, and Lucy’s papa, with tears of 
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joy shining in his eyes, said under his breath, 
“ Bless the dear girl! Bless doth my dear girls!” 

“ Grimes ! what a dinner | ’ve had!” thought 
Lorimer Grimweed. “It must have cost old 
Scarlett a little fortune.” 

Mme. Tussaud gave the signal to rise from 
the table. 

“ We will go all together to the drawing-room,” 
she said, “ where Harry Bower has a little en- 
tertainment for us.” 

They did not dare to dispute the old lady’s 
commands, so they one and all trooped into the 
pretty drawing-room, wondering on the way 
what kind of amusement Harry Bower had in 
store for them. The white sheet he had hung 
at one end of the room stimulated their curios- 
ity as they seated themselves in the chairs 
which had been placed for them and began to 
chatter as ordinary people do in a theater be- 
fore the performances begin. Their chatter 
ceased when the room was darkened, and 
Lydia, who had seated herself at the piano, 
began to play soft music. Then there flashed 
before the astonished eyes of the celebrities the 
pictures of a magic lantern. Exclamations of 
wonder and delight escaped their lips. 

“By our Lady!” exclaimed Henry VIII. 
“ Harry of the Bower is a magician.” 

Great was the enthusiasm of Queen Eliza- 
beth when upon the curtain there suddenly 
appeared the figure of Shakspere, which she 
vowed was a faithful presentment of her dear 
poet, “in his habit as he lived”; and when this 
was followed by a picture of Hermione garbed 
as a statue, she murmured: 


“Qh, thus she stood, 
Even with such life of majesty (warm life, 
As now it coldly stands), when first I woo’d her!’” 


Still greater was her enthusiasm when dainty 
Ariel appeared, and Lydia sang, “ Where the 
bee sucks, there suck I.” 

“’T is the old time come o’er again,” mur- 
mured the fond queen.* 

Harry Bower had provided a splendid col- 
lection of slides, and he had selected these es- 


pecially for Queen Bess. Artful young man! 


*Note for scholarly young readers (others may skip 
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With the majority of the company the most 
popular were the dissolving views, winter melt- 
ing into spring, spring into summer, summer 
into autumn, autumn into winter with the snow 
falling, and the moving pictures, conjurers 
throwing balls, girls skipping, the flower in the 
flower-pot changing to a Turk’s head, and the 
clown jumping through a hoop. Great stamp- 
ing of feet, clapping of hands, and amazed ex- 
clamations of delight greeted each fresh tableau. 

Harry Bower wound up his entertainment 
with the pictures which described the death 
and burial of poor Cock Robin, and to hear 
the celebrities joining in the chorus to each 
verse was something to be remembered : 


“ All the birds in the air fell a-sighing and a-sobbing 
When they heard the bell toll for poor Cock Robin.’ 


, 


It was most affecting ; and, indeed, several of 
the celebrities wore expressions of grief. 

When the last chorus was sung and Cock 
Robin comfortably buried, the fights were 
turned up and they had games —“ London 
Bridge is Falling Down,” “Nuts in May,” 
“ Hunt the Slipper,” “ Musical Chairs,” and 
others with which they were highly diverted. 
Not the least popular were the kissing games, 
in which Henry VIII came out in great force. 

“ Oh, dear,” thought Lucy, when he caught 
her in his arms, “I ’ve been kissed by a king! 
But how rough they are!” 

Then followed songs. Queen Elizabeth sang 
a love ditty, Henry VIII a hunting song, and 
Tom Thumb stood on a chair and gave them 
“Yankee Doodle.” Of course Lucy and Lydia 
were called upon, and they sang very sweetly. 
Lydia’s song was quite new, and this is how it 
ran: 

“Sweet Nature, good-morrow ; 
Good-morrow, fair dame! 
The birds are awak’ning 
And praising thy name, 

The east is aflame. 


“ The green earth lies smiling, 
Aroused from repose. 
How gentle, how coaxing 
The morning wind blows! 
’T is courting the rose. 


Her Majesty’s allusions to and quotations from 


it). 


“The Winter’s Tale” and “The Tempest” will settle the dispute as to the dates of the production of these 
plays — for surely in matters of importance occurring during her reign Queen Elizabeth is a final authority. 
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“Young life is awakened, 
And ceases to dream. 
See how the light dances 
On yon silver stream, 
With sunshine agleam. 


“ Oh, life, of thy gladness 
And joy I will borrow ! 
Laugh, laugh, all ye wood- 
lands, 
And chase away sorrow. 
Sweet Nature, good-mor- 


rr) 


row. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE GOOD-BY AT THE 
DOOR. 


THE clock struck 
ten,and Lorimer Grim- 
weed for the last hour 
had been shifting un- 
easily in his chair. All 
this nonsense of singing 
and games had greatly 
annoyed him. 

“Lucy dear,” said 
Mme. Tussaud, “it is 
time for you and Lydia 
and your papa to get 
to bed.” 

“ But what will you 
do?” asked Lucy. “ It 
must be very uncom- 
fortable sleeping in 
those horrid  school- 
rooms. Of course we 
have n’t beds enough 
for all of you, but you 
and the ladies can sleep 
with Lydia and me,and 
we have got the spare 
room ready.” 

‘**We shall not need 
it, Lucy. Do as I 
tell you, and leave the 
rest to me. Do you 
all lock your doors when you retire?” 

“No,” answered Lucy, wondering at the 
question. 

“Very good. Get you to bed.” 

Lucy did not hesitate. “Papa dear,” she 





said, “‘ you are so sleepy that you can hard! 

keep your eyes open. We are all going to bed. 
“ But our friends here— ” he stammered. 
“Will take care of themselves,” said Mm 


Tussaud. “ Wecan do that, I think. We were 


not born yesterday.” 
There was no disputing that. Ah, how many 


LYDIA RESPONDING TO THE TOAST. 


thousands upon thousands of yesterdays had 
passed away since they first opened their eyes 
upon the world! 

“Such a pleasant evening!” said Mme. Tus- 
saud, as she wished her host good night. 
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! ” 


murmured 
“ Thank 


And, “Such a pleasant evening 
the celebrities, as they did the same. 
you so much!” 

“ Come along, papa,” said Lucy, handing him 
a chamber candlestick. 

“ Before you are twenty-four hours older,’ 
whispered Mme. Tussaud to him, “you shall 
have the new lease of Marybud Lodge, duly 
signed and sealed.” 

Lucy looked around upon the celebrities. 
“Oh, what a wonderful day!” she thought. 
“What a wonderful, wonderful day!” 

Modestly and grace- 
fully she and Lydia bade 


good night to their 
friends. 
“Good night, fair Lyd- 


ia,” said Queen Eliza- 
beth. “*‘ Thy love ne’er 
alter till thy sweet life 
end.’ Good night, dear 
Lucy. ‘Sleep dwell upon 
thine eyes, peace in thy 
breast.’ Dost truly love 
me, child ?” 

“Truly, truly! With 
all my heart,dearqueen!” 

Elizabeth stooped and 
touched Lucy’s cheek 
with herlips. The sweet- 
est look of loving thanks 
shone in Lucy’s eyes as 
she curtsied to the great 
queen. 

Mme. Tussaud ac- 
companied the sisters 
out into the passage. 

“Shall we see you early to-morrow morning, 
dear Mme. Tussaud ?” asked Lucy. 

“No one knows what to-morrow will bring 
forth,” answered the old lady. “ Should I not 
be here, you will know where to find me. Well, 
upon my word, here is Harry Bower! Now, 
pray tell me, what does Ae want? A good-by 
at the door?” 

With a roguish smile she turned her back 
upon the lovers. 

It was rather singular, but certainly appro- 
priate, that Queen Elizabeth’s voice should be 
heard from within the room, saying : 
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**« Good night, good night! Parting is such sweet sorrow 
That I could say good night till it be morrow.’ ” 


“ There, there,” said Mme. Tussaud, confront- 
ing the blushing Lydia and the happy young 








“LONDON BRIDGE IS FALLING DOWN.” 


man, “do you hear what her Majesty is saying ? 
Away with you, Harry Bower.” She drove him 
gently back into the room, and, tenderly em- 
bracing the girls, promised that their horror, 
Lorimer Grimweed, should not trouble them 
much longer. 

“When Lydia and Harry are married,” she 
said, “ I should like to be at the wedding, but I 
fear it will be impossible. Do not forget me, 
children.” 

“ Do you think we could if we tried?” they 
said, throwing their arms round her neck. “ And 
do you think we are going to try?” 
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She watched them till they were out of sight. 
They blew kisses to her as they went. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


HOW MME. TUSSAUD DEALT WITH MISS 
LUCINDA PENNYBACK AND MR. 
LORIMER GRIMWEED. 


Ir was while the good nights were being ex- 
changed that Miss Pennyback adopted a bold 
course of action. She had been greatly excited 
by the remarkable incidents of this remarkable 
day, and so intense was her curiosity and her 
desire to witness what else might transpire that 
she squeezed herself into the smallest possible 
space, and kept in the background, hoping 
thereby to escape the eye of Mme. Tussaud ; 
and taking advantage of afavorable opportunity, 
she slyly retreated behind a conveniently placed 
screen, where she remained unseen and, as she 
believed, unnoticed. But it was not alone her 
curiosity to witness the further proceedings of 
the celebrities that induced her to take this 
step. There was anoth>r reason, which she 
deemed of the greatest possible consequence, 
and which had thrown her into a state of delight- 
ful agitation. Earlier in the evening Lorimer 
Grimweed, when he and she thought no one 
was observing them, whispered into her ear the 
following soul-stirring words: 

“T should like to speak to you privately be- 
fore I leave Marybud Lodge to-night. I have 
something of the utmost importance to say to 
you.” 

Now what did this mysteriously confidential 
remark imply? This gallant young man— 
she thought of him as a young man, though he 
was nearer fifty than forty — had something of 
the utmost importance to say to her! And he 
had not made the remark aloud in an offhand 
manner, but had whispered it, actually whispered 
it, mind you, with his lips so close, oh, so 
very close to her ear! What cou/d this imply ? 
Was it possible that she had supplanted Miss 
Lydia in his affections? Wasit possible that he 
intended that she should be the future Mrs. 
Grimweed instead of Miss Lydia? As she 
crouched (in rather an uncomfortable attitude, 
but what did that matter?) behind the screen 
she dwelt with rapture upon the delightful pros- 


pect. “ Be still, my fluttering heart !” she whis- 
pered to herself. “Oh, my Lorimer—my 
noble, peerless Lorimer! ” 

But nothing escaped the watchful eye of 
Mme. Tussaud. She had seen Lorimer Grim- 
weed whisper into Miss Pennyback’s ear, she 
had seen that lady’s sly retreat to a place of 
concealment. Mme. Tussaud was quite con- 
tent; she even smiled. The real business of 
her visit and that of her celebrities had yet to 
be accomplished. Lydia must be released from 
the odious attentions of Lorimer Grimweed, 
and the new lease of Marybud Lodge must be 
signed ; and in order to achieve these victories 
it was her intention to make Lorimer Grimweed 
sensible of the consequences if he dared to defy 
her. She had no doubt of her success, for who 
could resist the power of her magic cane ? 

When, therefore, she returned to the room 
she was pleased to observe that Miss Penny- 
back was still behind the screen, and she imme- 
diately prepared for action. Rapping smartly 
upon the table to stop the chattering of her 
celebrities, she thus addressed them : 

“ My celebrities, in the pleasures and enjoy- 
ments of the day we have said nothing of the 
task to perform which we journeyed to this de- 
lightful retreat where our dear Lucy and Lydia 
reside with their papa. Before we started I 
informed you that we were going into the coun- 
try upon an affair of chivalry. We came here 
to rescue a fair damsel in distress, a mission 
which the chivalrous heart of England has ever 
gladly undertaken. You have not, I hope, for- 
gotten my words.” 

“ Nothing that falls from thy lips, Mme. la 
Tussaud,” replied Henry VIII, with kingly 
dignity, “is likely to be forgotten by the Maj- 
esty of England. By the holy rood, what 
we came hither to perform, that we wé/ per- 
form. Our knightly word was given. Who 
breaketh his knightly word is false to-his order, 
and shall himself be broken and dishonored. 
When the great King Alfred invested William 
of Malmesbury with a purple garment set with 
gems, and a Saxon sword with a golden sheath, 
it was no idle ceremony he performed. He 
bade his grandson remember that knighthood 
and chivalry were one, and that he must never 
be deaf to the plaint of a demoiselle.” 
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“Thus spoke Segur, our garter king of 
arms,” said Queen Elizabeth. “ In the blood of 
knightly men run fealty, modesty, courtesy, 
self-denial, and valor. We wait to hear what 
further thou hast to say, madame.” 

“An if any here oppose thee we will deal 
with him,” said Henry VIII. 
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must have no interlopers. Do you all agree 
with me, celebrities ?” 

“ We all agree,” they answered, as with one 
voice. 

“No eavesdroppers or spies,” said Mme. 
Tussaud. 

“ Eavesdroppers and spies!” roared Henry 





*** MR. GRIMWEED— LORIMER — PROTECT ME!" SCREAMED MISS PENNYBACK,” 


“ Our royal cousins speak our thoughts,” said 
Richard Coeur de Lion. “We are of one 
mind.” 

He looked around, and all the celebrities 
nodded their heads and said: “ We are of one 
mind.” 

“’T is well,” said Henry VIII. 
Mme. la Tussaud.” 

“ What is all the fuss about ?” thought Lori- 
mer Grimweed. “What do they mean by their 
damsel in distress ? ” 

And Miss Pennyback, hidden behind the 
screen, inwardly congratulated herself upon her 
cleverness, and eagerly awaited what was to 
follow. 

“ We trust, madame,” said Richard Coeur de 
Lion, “that the fair damsel you refer to is not 
that sweet child, Mlle. Lucy.” 

Mme. Tussaud did not reply, but held up her 
hand. 

“ Pardon, Richard, a moment,” she said. “As- 
sembled here as we are in solemn council, we 


“ Proceed, 


(SEE PAGE 828.) 


VIII. “An we catch any we will make short 
work of them.” 

Guy Fawkes rubbed his hands; Richard III's 
eyes gleamed ; the Headsman raised his ax. 

“ Restrain yourselves, my celebrities,” said 
Mme. Tussaud. “Our only desire is that jus- 
tice shall be done.” 

As before they answered, “ Justice shall be 
done.” 

Then Mme. Tussaud, in a loud voice, said: 

“ Miss Pennyback, come forth.” 

The screen trembled, and all their eyes were 
turned toward it, none with greater eagerness 
than those of Richard III and the Headsman. 

“Do not give me occasion to repeat the 
lesson I gave you this morning,” said Mme, 
Tussaud, sternly. “It is n’t a bit of use hiding 
behind that screen. Lucinda Pennyback, come 
forth.” 

With tottering steps, and with a face into 
which she vainly strove to throw a brave ex- 
pression, Miss Pennyback presented herself. 
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“Ha, ha!” cried Richard III. 


“A spy 
We pronounce sen- 


”? 


apon our royal council! 
tence! Executioner, to thy work 

“ Mr. Grimweed — Lorimer — protect me!” 
screamed Miss Pennyback, running toward 
him. At the same moment, the Headsman 
stepped nimbly forward, and with a sweep of 
his ax was about to strike when Mme. Tussaud 
touched both him and Richard III with her 
magic wand, and they became transfixed. Lori- 
mer Grimweed, who showed no disposition to 
protect Miss Pennyback, who by this time had 
managed to get between him and the wall, 
gazed at them in fear and amazement. Their 
glaring eyes and motionless attitude filled him 
with terror, and he had what is called “the 
creeps” all over him. 

“ We can do without violence,” said Mme. 
Tussaud. “As you perceive, Mr. Grimweed, 
we have at our command other means as effec- 
tual. I hold a power which none dare brave, 
and neither noble nor commoner shall defy my 
commands with impunity.” 

“Might I suggest the 
madame?” said Guy Fawkes. 
some experience.” 

“No, nor that. I. can manage the lady 
alone. Miss Pennyback, you heard me speak 
of spies and interlopers. In the business 
we have to do your presence is not needed. 
Lucinda Pennyback, go to bed!” 

But Miss Pennyback, relieved from the terror 
inspired by the sentence pronounced by Richard 
III, and by Mme. Tussaud’s statement that she 
would have no violence, and not having ob- 
served Lorimer Grimweed’s disregard of her 
appeal for protection or his own frightened as- 
pect, mustered sufficient courage to say in fal- 
tering accents: 

“T am not accustomed to be ordered to bed, 
madam.” 

“Whether you are or not, you will obey. 
You will not? Very good.” 

Once again the magic cane was used, and 
Miss Pennyback, with arms outstretched, was 
fixed and motionless. 

“ Oh, grimes!” groaned Lorimer Grimweed. 
“ This is awful! This is something awful!” 


torture-chamber, 
“T have had 
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“You made the remark to me to-day, Mr. 
Grimweed,” said Mme. Tussaud, “ that seeing 's 
believing.. Speak to her, and satisfy yourseif 
that she has no more sense or feeling in her 
than a block of wood.” 

“J 'd r-r-rather n-n-not, if you w-w-would 
n’t m-m-mind,” he murmured, with chattering 
teeth. 

“Oh, I don’t mind. It is for those who defy 
me to mind. But I will give her one more 
chance.” And with another touch of the magic 
cane Miss Pennyback was restored to conscious- 
ness. 

“Where am I?” she exclaimed in a faint 
tone. 

“ Where you ought not to be, where you have 
no business to be,” replied Mme. Tussaud. 
“ Now, listen to my orders. You will retire to 
your sleeping-apartment, lock your chamber 
door, and get to bed. If you stir from it until 
eight o’clock to-morrow morning, I will petrify 
you for an indefinite period of time, and then 
goodness knows what will become of you, for 
no one but myself can bring you back to life. 
Possibly the authorities, discovering you in 
that state, will set you in a glass case and put 
you in the British Museum. Take your 
choice.” 

One last feeble appeal did Miss Pennyback 
make to Lorimer Grimweed: “Mr. Grim- 
weed!” But seeing that the magic cane was 
stretched toward her, she shrieked, “I will 
obey — I will obey!” 

“Make your obeisance, and go,” 
Mme. Tussaud. 

Shaking like an ill-set jelly, Miss Pennyback 
bent low to the celebrities, and tottered from 
the room. 

“If you will excuse me,” said Lorimer Grim- 
weed, in a cringing tone, “I will also retire. 
It is really time for me to get home.” 

“You will remain,” said Mme. Tussaud. 
“ Our business is now with you.” 

“ Oh, but really, now,” he protested, but col- 
lapsed when Henry VIII roared: 

“ Silence, varlet, or we wil] make short work 
of thee! Mme. la Tussaud, at your pleasure 
you will proceed with the indictment.” 


said 


(To be concluded.) 










































By Apa STEWART SHELTON. 





WITH a fizz! and a boom! and a bang! 
With a bang! and a boom! and a fizz! 
Oh, this is the song the fire-cracker sang, 
With the boom! and the bang! and the fizz! 


“ From the farthest of far-away lands, 
From the land of the rice and bamboo, 
By the cunning Chinee with his dexterous hands 
We are molded and fashioned for you. 


“ Would it seem like the Fourth of July 
Without our explosion and noise ? 
Oh, the men on parade march quietly by, 
But the crackers belong to the boys. 


“ There ’s no need for the sun to arouse 
All the world on this Fourth of July; 
For we ’re up and we ’re off, though the grown folk may drowse ; 
We awake the whole land when we try.” 


With a fizz! and a boom! and a bang! 

To the very last sizzle and sigh, 
Oh, these are the words that the fire-cracker sang : 
“Hurrah for the Fourth of July!” 








LLOYD’S LUCK. 





By Frep LOockLey, Jr. 








HEN Lloyd’s father 
told him that he 
had sold the farm, 
and that they were 
going to spend the 
summer camping 
out, Lloyd was 
very much de- 
lighted. His fa- 
ther and two other 

men had formed a partnership and were going to 
spend the summer in mining. They bought their 
provisions and mining outfit, and loading them 
in two wagons, they started. Lloyd’s father and 
mother, with Lloyd and the provisions, were in 
one wagon ; in the other were the two partners, 
with the picks, shovels, gold-pans, and the lum- 
ber for sluice-boxes and rockers. 

When, after several days’ traveling, they ar- 
rived at the place where they intended to mine, 
the men cut down some trees, and in the course 
of a week built alog cabin. They had planned 
to work a “ placer claim.” It had been mined 
long ago, when gold was first discovered in Cali- 
fornia, but not very thoroughly. Lloyd liked to 
watch the men shovel the dirt into the sluice- 
boxes and see the swift muddy water wash the 
rocks and coarse gravel out at the other end. 
They found the “dirt” was not very rich, and 
some days when they made a “clean-up” they 
would find a very small quantity of gold-dust in 
their riffles, less than half an ounce for a whole 
day’s run. 

Lloyd soon grew tired of watching the men 
work : he wished to do some mining all by him- 
self; so his father, one evening after his own 
work, made him a little rocker out of the thin light 
boards of a dry-goods box, and every day Lloyd 
would play he was a miner. Finally he carried 
his rocker up the stream nearly a quarter of a 
mile above where his father was working. 

One of the men had called to him, “Hello, 
rocker, where are you going with that boy?” 





























Lloyd looked back and said, “ We ’re going 
up the creek to find a claim of our own.” 

“Well, go ahead, and good luck to you!” 
they called after him. 

Lloyd did not find much “ color” along the 
creek, so he carried his rocker up a dry gulch 
that led into that stream. 

Next day Lloyd dug till his hands were 
blistered and his back ached. He had been 
digging a hole where the ground was wet and 
soggy, so that he could get water to rock with. 
When he went back next morning he found that 
the hole was nearly full of muddy water that 
had seeped in from the spring. There was 
enough water to run the rocker for some time. 

In one place at the lowest part of the gulch, 
near where his rocker was set, a rock cropped 
out a few inches. He did not know it at the 
time, but he had gone to the best place pos- 
sible. A few inches below the surface he struck 
bed-rock. It was quite irregular. He took his 
shovel and scraped the rock, piling the gravel 
beside his rocker. He threw a shovelful of dirt 
into the hopper, dipped up some water, and 
started to rock. When the dirt and gravel had 
washed through the hopper, he lifted it off to 
throw away the coarser gravel and rocks that 
would not pass through the holes in the sheet- 
iron bottom of the hopper. As he did so he 
noticed a pretty rock he had thrown out. It was 
white, with yellow streaks in it. He found sev- 
eral more pieces, and put them in his pocket to 
ask his father what they were. He did not know 
that he had found some very rich gold quartz, but 
when he lifted up the hopper and saw a line of 
yellow along both of the riffles on the upper 
apron, he was enough of a miner to know that 
he had found rich pay dirt. The gold-dust was 
coarse, some of it being as large as grains of 
rice. He went to the camp and got a gold- 
pan so that he could clean up the rocker. 

That night, when the men came to supper, 
Lloyd’s mother said to her husband: 
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“Well, how did you do to-day? Did you 
have a good clean-up ?” 

Lloyd’s father sighed and said: “ No, little 
woman; I am sorry to say that our pay dirt 
is running out. I am afraid we made a mistake 
in not sticking to the farm. 

“Well, Lloyd, how did your clean-up turn 
out ?” his iather asked. 

Lloyd brought out the gold-pan and the 
pretty rocks, and handed them to his father. 
When the men caught sight of the coarse gold 
dust and nuggets in the pan, and the pieces of 
rich gold quartz, you should have heard them 
shout. 

“ Where did you find that?” they excitedly 
asked. “Come and show us!” And without 
waiting for supper they started for the place. 
Lloyd could hardly keep up with them, they 
walked so fast. 

When they got to his rocker Lloyd showed 
them where he had shoveled up his dirt. Tak- 
ing his pick, his father struck the rock that 
cropped up in the bottom of the gulch. He 
picked up a fragment that was broken off and 
looked at it. It was quartz heavily veined with 


gold. He handed it to his partners, and caught 
Lloyd up, tossed him in the air, and said: 

“Our fortune is made! You ’ve found the 
ledge from which all the placer gold on the 
creek has come.” 

The men broke off several pieces of quartz 
and then covered up the outcropping ledge. 

It was pretty late before any one went to sleep 
in camp that night. Next day one of the men 
drove over to the nearest town with a wagon, 
to buy picks and shovels, fuse and blasting pow- 
der. They called the mine “Lloyd’s Luck,” 
though his papa said it ought to be called 
“ Lloyd’s Pluck,” because he had worked so 
hard. Several mining experts for big compa- 
nies had assays made, and it proved a very val- 
uable claim. Indeed, so valuable was it that in 
the course of a month Lloyd’s father, who had 
all along felt that the life of a mining camp was 
too rough for his wife, sold out his share to his 
two partners, and, with Lloyd and his mother, 
returned to their farm, which they were now 
able to keep up as it never had been before, 
and to send Lloyd to college as soon as he be- 
came old enough to enter. 














WATCHING THE AFTERNOON EXPRESS. 








THE HARPY EAGLE. 


By J. M. GLEESON. 





One of the treasures and I think the greatest 
pet in the National Zoo in Washington, D. C., 
is the beautiful harpy eagle. So far as I know, 
this is the only one in a zodlogical collection, 
and I doubt if a finer specimen could be found 
in his native jungles in Central and South 
America. 

For good behavior generally, and dignity of 
deportment, he is the model captive bird; nor 
is this merely the result of the taming influence 
of long captivity, for he has always been so, 
and you can see in his face that he could not 
well be otherwise. I know of no other beast or 
bird that can look at one with a more keen, in- 
telligent, and searching expression; and he has 
never been known to make the wild, futile 
dashes against the bars of his prison that is 
characteristic of other eagles. 

I must mention right here that, for reasons 
interesting only to scientists, he is really not 
accepted as a true eagle, as he possesses some 
of the attributes of the buzzard family; but to 
all appearances he is royal clean through, and 
when he draws himself up and raises his crown- 
like crest, he looks it completely. 

Visitors sometimes make many strange mis- 
takes when reading the signs attached to the 
cages. The polar bear is read and accepted as 
“ parlor bear,” and the harpy eagle as frequently 
is called the “happy eagle”; and I fancy that he 
is as happy as a bird can be. The interest he 
displays in everything about him is wonderful. 
Once I was painting a life-sized portrait of 
him, and when it was nearly completed I 
chanced to place it against the opposite wall in 
such a position that he could see it; this was 
purely accidental on my part, for I had never 
seen an animal notice in any way a drawing or 
painting. He noticed it at once, and fixed on 
it such a look of intelligent wonder and in- 
quiry that I was filled with amazement. He 
thrust his head forward, then tilted it to one 
side, then to the other, exactly in the manner 


of people in looking at a picture; finally he 
jumped down from his perch and hopped over 
to the front of the cage to get a nearer look. 

He was known to the Aztecs by the name of 
“ winged wolf,” and it is said that they used him 
for hunting purposes, as the falcon is used in 
Europe ; and I can well believe it, for his beauty, 
intelligence, and high courage eminently fit him 
to be the servant and companion of man. He 
does not hesitate to attack game three times 
his size and weight ; peccaries, monkeys, young 
deer, badgers, almost anything that moves in his 
native jungles, is his legitimate prey. His 
strength must be very great. No other bird 
possesses such powerful legs and feet. In my 
drawing I purposely selected a position rarely 
taken by him, in which they are fully ex- 
posed. 

In size he equals any of our eagles. The wings 
are long and powerful ; the tail is long and rather 
square ; the head looks large on account of the 
crest and ruff which surround the face; the beak 
is very heavy and hooked, of a bluish color 
tipped with black ; the eyes are deep-set and of 
a dark hazel color, the pupil, which is rather 
small, being black. The head, face,and upper 
part of neck are arich gray. About the lower 
part of the neck and running into the breast- 
feathers is a broad collar of grayish black, which 
is the color of the back wings and upper sur- 
face of the tail. Many of the wing-feathers are 
edged with a thin line of white, giving a beau- 
tiful scale-armor effect. The breast-feathers 
are snowy white, one feather laid over another 
in a soft, fluffy manner. The upper parts of the 
legs are covered with soft gray feathers marked 
with thin semicircles of black ; the legs and feet 
are lemon yellow ; and the huge, horn-like claws 
are black ; the under surface of the tail is almost 
white, broken by broad bars of black. 

In a free state his cry is said to be loud and 
harsh, but in captivity I have never heard him 
make any sound. 
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THE HARPY EAGLE 
Drawn from life for St. Nicholas by J. M. Gleeson. 
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e longed ashe sat at his dreary desk 


To return to his distant home, 











o flee from the spiritless, aleface ways 
Aund— again a wild boy—fo roam 
Iw the pronghorn chase as in earlier years 


& The years at were all too brief ~ 
| for histheart was the heart of an Indian brave 
eAand the son of a Ponca chief. 
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OHN HANCOCK 
GREENE was five 
years old, and had a 
grievance. His sister, 
Mariannina, was half- 
past six. It was Fourth 
of July, and all the 
other boys had fire- 
crackers, but Johnny 
had none. 

But though there were no fire-crackers, there 
were six packages of torpedoes that Uncle 
Joey had bought for him and Mariannina. At 
first Johnny said he would take but one pack- 
age; torpedoes were only for girls, anyhow. 
Like a martyr he singled out the smallest bag, 
and put five into his sister’s pinafore. Sadly 
the two went out into the back yard. 

“We ’ll take turns out o’ mine first, Ninny,” 
said he. “ First I frow, den you. 

“ P’r’aps, after all, we ’’d better keep the bags 
all sep’rate,” Johnny went on to say. “I take 
half the bags, and you take half.” 

But even with this careful management the 
torpedoes were soon gone. 

Suddenly Mariannina had an idea. She 
picked up the torn cover of one of the exploded 
torpedoes. It was common white tissue-paper. 
She examined its contents. The torpedoes 
seemed to be made of sand and salt and things. 

“Johnny,” cried she, “supposing we make 
some torpedoes!” 

“T don’t believe dey ’ll torpede,’ 
Johnny, gloomily. 

“We can’t tell till we try,” said Ninny. 
“T’ve got plenty of tissue-paper that came in 
the box with my beautiful wax doll.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Johnny; “but what ’s de 
stuffing made of?” 

“What should you think it was?” asked 


’ 


answered 


Ninny. 
“Looks like sand and _ gravel,” replied 
Johnny. “ But sand has n’t got any fire-bang 
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to it, ‘cause I ’ve frowed it ever so man) 
times.” 

“ Perhaps red pepper would help,” suggested 
Ninny. “ Anyway, I ’m going to get some.” 

“You ’d better get bofe kinds of pepper!” 
cried Johnny, as Mariannina ran into the house. 

Ninny soon returned with spice-box, scissors, 
and tissue-paper. 

Ninny cut and Johnny mixed. 
began to sneeze. 

“Supposing it went off wiv a bang while | 
was mixing it,” said prudent John Hancock. 
He turned his head and mixed at long range. 

“ First we ’ll twist up two, just to try,” said 
Ninny. 

But just as they had finished the two, a curly 
head appeared above the high fence. The head 
belonged to Angelina Thurston; the children 
knew very well that she was standing on the 
rain-barrel. 

** What you doin’ ?” she called. 

“Oh, just making torpedoes,” 
Johnny. 

“ Gi’ — gi’ me one?” 

“TI could n’t exactly give ’em away,” re- 
sponded Johnny. 

*“ Pooh!” said Angelina. 
they ’re any good, anyhow !” 

“Don’t let ’s fire off any till she ’s gone,” 
whispered Mariannina, “’cause if anything 
should happen that they would n’t be good, 
she ’d laugh at us. Let ’s make more.” 

Soon there was a fine large pile of beautifully 
formed torpedoes, looking for all the world like 


Both children 


answered 


“T don’t believe 


those you buy in the store. 

“ Now, then,” said Mariannina, her cheeks 
red with excitement, “let ’s try’em. You try 
first.” 

She held her breath, and had her fingers 
ready to stop her ears. Johnny straightened 
himself, took aim, and furiously hurled one of 
the largest torpedoes against the stone. Alas 
and alas! It fell as noiselessly as a snowflake. 
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ONE OF UNCLE JOEY’S JOKES. 


“Tt does n’t torpede,” said Johnny, plain- 
tively. 

He tried another, and another, with the same 
result. Those plump and beautiful torpedoes, 
half filling the little cart, were — failures ! 

Mariannina wept. But the dinner-bell rang 
and they went in. 

Now all this time Uncle Joey, hidden behind 
the library blinds, had been chuckling quietly to 
himself. Still smiling, Uncle Joey opened the 
door of the library closet. On the top shelf 
were two packages of torpedoes, intended as a 
pleasant surprise. Uncle Joey slipped out into 
the yard and put them in place of the torpedoes 
the children had made. 

After dinner the children went again into the 
shady yard. The little cart with its little load 
of torpedoes was still there. John Hancock 
picked up a torpedo, sighed, and let it fall. 


Bang! To his immense surprise that torpedo 
was a success! He tried another, and another. 


Oh, joy! 

Then appeared Angelina on the rain-barrel. 

“See our torpedoes?” cried Johnny. “Smell 
‘em? Hear’em?” And he threw three together. 

“T say, will you give me a cent’s worth?” 
asked Angelina. 

She tossed down a cent, while Johnny, stand- 
ing on a soap-box, gave her five torpedoes. 

Then Isabel and Amabel, the Bolton twins, 
sauntered into the yard. They had a cent be- 
tween them; and seeing Angelina’s purchase, 
they too wished to buy. Johnny sold them a 
cent’s worth, 

“ Made ’em ourselves,” he said airily. 

“ How did you do it?” asked the twins, in 
awe. 

“Qh, it ’s easy,” answered Johnny. “Just 
take sand and salt and red pepper and black 
pepper, and twist ‘em up in paper. I could do 
it wiv my eyes shut.” 

Johnny, intent upon proving to the twins the 
ease with which torpedoes could be made, 
mixed more “stuffing”; Mariannina cut two 
covers; and there were now two brand-new 
home-made torpedoes, one for Isabel and one 
for Amabel. 

“ Aim, fire, bang!” shouted Johnny. 
and Amabel obeyed. A painful surprise awaited 


Isabel 
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them. The little white balls dropped as gently 
as kernels of popcorn. 

Then Uncle Joey had to come out and set 
all things right in the eyes of everybody. 
When the truth was known, and Angelina and 
Isabel and Amabel found they had bought 
common store torpedoes, they objected. 

“T only bought ’em,” said Angelina, “ ’cause 
I thought they were home-made.” 

“So did we,” added the twins. 





ISABEL AND AMABEL. 


“ All right,” said Uncle Joey, kindly; “ bring 
the torpedoes and you can have your money.” 

“ But we ’ve fired ’em all off.” 

“Well,” replied Uncle Joey, “I suppose I 
shall have to pay you out of my own pocket.” 
But as he had no change smaller than five- 
cent pieces, he was obliged to give five cents 
to Angelina, and five to the twins. Then it 
occurred to him that it was rather cruel to 
leave out John Hancock and Mariannina; so 
he gave five cents to each of these. 

“ Now,” said he, looking around at the little 
group, “I hope everybody is satisfied.” 

But no! Isabel Bolton, the smaller of the 
twins, lifted up her voice and wept ; for Amabel 
had taken charge of the Bolton five-cent piece, 
and Isabel’s little fat hand was empty; and 
Uncle Joey got out one more five-cent piece 
to dry her tears, and then all was right again. 





SEA-LIONS SWIMMING RAPIDLY, 


OBSERVATIONS AT THE WASHINGTON ZOO. 


THOSE who are constantly associated with 
animals at a zoo see many comical and inter- 
esting sights, and keepers of such places have 
many stories to relate. 

The sea-lions are very much “ smarter”’ than 
their appearance suggests, and while they are 
always interesting, their method of feeding is 
one of the most amusing things in the gar- 
dens. The keeper brings to the edge of 
the pond a pail of fish, which average 
perhaps a foot in length, and flings each 2 
one as far out as he can, when the sea-lions, 


CATCHING FISH, 
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AND SWALLOWING THEM WHOLE 


tiger, said to be the largest one in cap- 
tivity. But if he would only move about as if 
he felt at home,and not be so dignified, we 
should be better pleased with him; yet the 
poor creature is excusable, because he has dys- 
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with amazing rapidity, swim to get them. | | 
I think that I have never yet seen a fish 








strike the water, as a lion catches it be- 
fore it has time, and swallows it head first. 
























































The sea-lion reminds one of a swift tor- 





pedo-boat, since he makes a similar ““bow- | 


and-stern wave” when he darts through 
the water. I am much interested in the 
art of swimming, and I felt curious to 
know how this expert manages to stop so 
suddenly. I find, upon investigation, that 
he does it by a quick downward turning 
of the fore flippers, with an extending of 
the hind ones, when the resistance of the 
water brings him up pretty short. 

In this particular zoo is a very beautiful 








A NOVEL METHOD OF ADMINISTERING MEDICINE TO A TIGER. 
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pepsia, and his sufferings make him cross. One 
day the keeper decided to administer a dose of 
medicine, so with the bottle and a whip he 
climbed to the top of the cage. Was that tiger 
cross? You would have thought so if you 
had seen him throw back his great head and 
snap at the whip. The keeper, after enraging 
him, poured a little medicine down the lash, 
which he gradually withdrew, until in its place 
there was a tiny medicinal stream, at which the 
tiger kept biting and snapping, too much sur- 
prised, it seemed, to distinguish between whip 
and liquid. When he turned away his head 
the medicine was poured over his paws, and 
when he had licked them clean that day’s 
treatment was completed. 

The difference between 
that dinner and the dessert 
was not great. 

H. B. BRADFORD. 


SOMETHING ABOUT ROCK- 
SALT. 


Ir you could get upon 
the back of a great bird 
and float far away over the 
part of our 
would 


southwestern 
country you see 
many strange and wonder- 
ful things. One of the 
most interesting of these is 
a vast desert which it would 
take days to cross if you 
had to’ walk. Sandy val- 
leys and low mountain ridges of bare rock ex- 
tend as far as you can see in every direction. 

In this desert a whole year sometimes passes 
without any raindrops falling. The sun shines 
from a sky which is almost always clear, and in 
summer it beats down so fiercely that it seems 
as if it would burn up the earth. 

Few people live in this desert country, for 
there are no streams of water, and the springs 
are so many miles apart that one has always to 
carry water when a journey is undertaken. 
Everything needed to eat has to be brought 
hundreds of miles. Peculiar plants which need 
very little water grow in the sand, but there are 
Animals and birds live there, but 


no trees. 
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most of them seek the shade and are out of 
sight during the long, hot days. Some of the 
animals are very strange creatures, fitted to go 
for weeks and even months without any water 
other than that within their own bodies. 

In the center of one of the most lonesome 
and dreary portions of this desert there is a 
cabin standing all alone. little 
tance it seems to be made of blocks of rough 
stone, but if you will look at these blocks 
closely you will find that they are clear and 


From a dis- 


glassy. These are curious rocks with which 
to build a cabin. What can they be? They 
are not ice, for there is no water here, and, be- 


sides, ice would quickly melt under the hot sun. 





A CABIN MADE OF PIECES Of ROCK-SALT 


Break off a piece and touch it to the tongue, 
for a taste may tell what you wish to know. 
You find that there is a taste, and that it is of 
salt. The cabin is made of pieces of salt— 
rock-salt, we call it, because it is quarried in 
solid pieces like rock. The walls, the fireplace, 


and the chimney are of salt. The framework 


of the roof alone is of wood, and this is hidden 
This 


strange cabin is probably the only one of its 


upon the outside by a layer of earth. 


kind in the world. 

We all know how quickly salt dissolves when 
it is wet. The cabin has been built many years, 
but there is so little rain in the region in which 
it stands that the cabin is in as good condition 
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CRYSTALS OF ROCK-SALT. 


as when first built. All that the rain has done 
to the cabin is to dissolve enough of the salt 
to cement and make one solid mass of the 
pieces in the walls. This has taken place in 
much the same way as the freezing together of 
blocks of ice after being exposed to the warm 
sun of a winter day. 

Years ago some prospectors discovered a 
bed of salt here, and built the cabin to live in 
while quarrying the salt. They found at last 
that it cost too much to ship the salt out of 
the desert, and so abandoned their work. 

If you could scrape off the sand from the 
broad valley in which the cabin stands, you 
would find the bed of salt extending perhaps for 
miles and looking for all the world like a frozen 
lake such as you enjoy skating upon. What a 
quantity of salt there is! It would supply the 
whole world for thousands of years. 

The valley in which the salt lies is a real 
basin, for the land is higher all about. If the 
basin were filled with water the water could 
not run away. Once the basin was full of 
water, but it was long, long ago. The land in 
this part of southeastern California was not 
then as high as it is now. The Gulf of 
California reached many miles farther north, 
even to the basin where the salt cabin stands. 

Then the earth began to rise, as though some 
giant below were lifting it. By and by the 
ocean ran back and left this rising land, but 
lakes remained here and there in the low places. 

Through many years the water slowly dried 
up, passing away, as invisible little particles, into 
the dry air; but the salt which it contained — 
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for you must know that all sea-water is 
salty —could not escape in this manner and 
so was left. At last, after the water was 
about gone, there remained a thick laye1 
of glassy salt in the bottom of the basin. 
Then the winds blew and carried sand 
from the deserts about and hid the most 
of the salt from sight. 

This is the story of the salt cabin and 
how one bed of rock-salt was made. In 
other parts of the world there are beds of 
rock-salt buried hundreds of feet below 
the surface. They have to be reached by 
deep shafts, which look much like wells. 

Haro_p W. FAIRBANKS. 


THE HONEY-BEE’S FOOT. 


A WONDERFUL case of adaptation is shown in 
a honey-bee’s foot, which consists of claws and 
a pad (called a pulvillus). Projecting from the 
lower side of this pulvillus are numerous hairs 
called tenent or holding 
hairs, which secrete a 
clear, sticky fluid that 
enables the bee to walk 
on smooth surfaces. 
The pulvillus may be 
used or not, as desired. 
When the bee is walk- 
ing on a rough object 
the claws only are used, 
and the pulvillus is fold- 
ed and turned upward 
(Fig. 1). 

On a smooth surface 
the claws are turned 
downand backward and only the pulvillus is used 
(Fig. 2), and when the foot is to be removed 
the pulvillus is loosened by being rolled up from 
the edges, as you would remove a plaster— 
only, in this case, 
much more quickly. 
Cheshire, in his ex- 
cellent book on “ Bees 
and Bee Keeping,” 
says: “The bee can 
— fix and release each 
eS ENS OF A SONS fone at least twenty 


SURFACE. PULVILLUS IN ACTIVE 
USE, CLAWS THROWN BACK 





WALKING ON A ROUGH 
PULVILLUS, OR PAD, 


FIG, I. 
SURFACE, 
THROWN BACK, 

















times a second.” 
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A PHOTOGRAPH BY DR. HERBERT C. WILSON, PHOTOGRAPHER OF 
GOODSELL OBSERVATORY. 


HOW TO PHOTOGRAPH 
LIGHTNING. 


Any boy or girl who has a 
camera and a good stock of pa- 
tience may secure a photograph 
of lightning. The patience is 
needed in waiting for the light- 
ning. When a thunder-shower 
comes at night, keep a sharp 
lookout for an opportunity to 
secure your picture. You can- 
not get a picture of lightning 
during every thunder-shower. 
Clouds or a heavy downpour of 
rain often conceals the flash 
from view, and we have “ sheet- 
lightning. 


It is useless to pho- 
tograph this, but you may by its 
light get an interesting picture 
of the landscape. When the 


’ 


sharp “ chain-lightning ” comes, 
select a window from which you 
can see it well, or, if it is not 
raining, go out of doors and set 


the camera on the tripod focused 
as for a distant view and pointed 
toward that quarter of the hea- 
vens in which the lightning is 
most frequent. The diaphragm 
should be set to the largest 
opening that is ever used, the 
slide drawn, and the lens un- 
covered as for a time exposure. 
Then follows a wait of one, two, 
five, or even twenty minutes, 
until a bright flash comes within 
the field of view of the camera, 
when the lightning takes its own 
picture. Then cover the lens, 
push in the slide, and you are 
ready to try again on a fresh 
plate. OLIVER P. Watts. 


Mr. McFarland took the 
second photograph on this page 
with a 5x8 camera from an 
open window in his sleeping- 
room. A thunder-storm awak- 
ened him at night. He left the 
plate exposed for several hours. 





A PHOTOGRAPH BY A. M. McFARLAND. 
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A LITTLE ARCTIC TRAVELER. 


SEVERAL thousand years ago a little traveler 
was stranded in the northeastern part of the 
United States in a strange land, and with none 
of its friends near. 


| S2) 
A ‘ 


in 


SKETCHES OF THE PARTS OF THE SUBARCTIC PRIMULA, 


This little foreigner was a tiny plant, the sub- 
arctic primula, and you can easily guess that it 
was left behind by the great ice-sheet of the 
glacial period which at that time covered this 
region. 

As the climate grew warmer, and the ice 
melted and receded, we all know that it left in 
its wake lakes and rivers that had never before 
existed, dug out gorges and formed waterfalls, 
and scattered all manner of glacial deposits. 

And it also left behind it, in 
these strange new surroundings, 
this delicate little plant of the 
primrose family. 

The great mass of animal and 
plant life which survived the ice- 
sheet gave up its struggle for ex- 
istence; but the sturdy primrose 
persevered and began looking 
about for the most natural place 
it could find for a home, finally 
deciding upon the shaded wet 
walls of the ravines then form- 
ing. It set bravely to work, mak- 
ing the best of its surroundings 
and adapting itself tothem. This 
member of the primrose family 
closely resembles the rest in ap- 
pearance, with the exception of 
being smaller; but only those of 
us who live along certain wet 
banks from Maine to Greenland, 
and west to central New York, 
Michigan, and the Northwest Ter- 
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ritory are privileged to meet this particular spe- 
cies, and only from about the middle of May to 
the middle of June. 

As they modestly cling to the dark, mossy 
rocks far up the south side of the gorges, shel 
tered from the sun and cooled by the spray, 
the delicate appearance of the masses of tender: 
plants bearing the tiny pink star-like flowers 
gives us little idea of the rebuffs this plant has 
encountered and the hardships it has endured to 
become a little naturalized citizen of our tem- 
perate zone. Eva E. FURLONG. 

You will find further descriptions of this lit- 
tle plant in the botanies under the name dwarf 
Canadian primrose (/rimula Mistassinica). 

The plant also occurs in places 
in northern Europe. It seems 
strange that a little plant should 
prefer such a cold climate. Yet it 
is some of our smallest and appa- 
rently most fragile plants, like the 
hepaticaand stitch- " os! 
wort, that bloom >< . | Aes 
under the snow in 
midwinter. 
















CW FURLONG 


THE “LITTLE ARCTIC TRAVELER” GROWING ON THE SIDE OF THE 


LEDGE ABOVE THE FALLS. 
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“BECAUSE WE 
{WANT TO KNOW) 


999999999999, me 


SOME MONKEYS CAN SWIM. 
St. HELENs, 
HASTINGS, ENGLAND. 
I saw in Nature and Science 
Although it has 


SL. Niachator 








DEAR ST. NICHOLAS: 
a query asking if monkeys can swim. 
been answered, I thought your readers might like to 
know that the monkeys of Bombay, India, will swim 
out to vessels anchored there for bits of food given to 
them by the sailors. 

Yours very truly, 
FreDA M. HARRISON (age 11). 


WAS IT A METEOR? 
WEATHERSFIELD CENTER, VT. 
DeaR St. NIcHOLAS: I like 
your Nature and Science depart- 
ment. One 
day in April my sister was trans- 


I live on a farm. 


planting some plants on the pi- 
azza, and I was standing near. 
We heard a rumbling sound, 
which I thought might be a lum- 
ber-wagon going along the road. 
This noise continued for a few 
seconds. When it stopped we 
saw a column of something which 
looked like light smoke or fog 
rise from the ground about a 
quarter of a mile away. It was 

about as thick as a man, and rose 

straight up ten or fifteen feet or 

thereabouts, and went out of sight. 
hear anything more, and, after waiting a little, I went 
The place is a rather swampy mow- 
ing which we do not plow. It is quite rough, and has 
small trees and bushes scattered about in it. There are 
woods beyond, with a brook, which is about four feet 
wide and averages about nine inches deep, running 
The ‘‘ smoke”’ rose on the north side of a 


We did not see or 


down to the place. 


through it. 
clump of elm-trees which were about ten feet tall. I 
did not see anything unusual at the place. Can you 
explain this? 
Your interested reader, 
Aucustus W. ALDRICH (age 16). 


Apparently a small explosion of gunpowder 
would explain the phenomenon of the column 
of smoke and the noise. On the other hand, 
precisely such rumbling sounds, followed by a 
trail of smoke, attend aérolites or meteors, and 
it is quite possible that such was the case in 
the present instance. Observers generally esti- 
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mate aérolites and smoke-trails as being near at 
hand, when they are really many miles away. — 
PROFESSOR CLEVELAND ABBE, Weather Bureau, 
Washington. 
VARIATIONS IN LEAVES. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I was making some pictures 

of leaves, and I noticed that my pansy leaves were all 


different. I have made four different kinds on a piece 
of paper and am going to send them to you. 
DEBORAH DUNNING. 
WILKES BarRE, Pa. 
Dear St. NicHoias: I wish to know why three 
different kinds of leaves grow on the same stem; will 


Iinclose youasample. Good-by. 
T. ALLEN MILLS, JR. 


you please tell me? 
Your friend, 


VARIOUS FORMS OF LEAVES ON ONE BRANCH OF SASSAFRAS. 
Note that the three forms are distinct in the small as well as in the large Icaves. 


Some plants and trees have each leaves of the 
same general type. Yet even among these a 
close examination will reveal the fact that no 
two are exactly alike. 

Other plants and trees have leaves of two 
or more distinctly different types. Perhaps 
the most common and marked example is in 
the leaves of the sassafras. On one branch 
may be found three distinctly different designs 
—the solid form with unbroken outline, the 
“mitten” form, the 
form. Note the variations in size in relation to 
the best lighted parts of the tree or plant. Note 
also variations in the veinings and markings. 

Examine also the leaves of tulip-tree, mul- 


and “ three-pronged ” 


berry, and other trees with respect to variation. 
If you find any two exactly alike in size, out- 
line, and veining, please press them and send 
to Nature and Science. 
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THE OSTRICH-FERN. 
STOCKBRIDGE, Mass. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: We were all very much interested last 
spring in watching the growth of a row of tall “‘ river-ferns,”’ as 
they call them, which grow in front of our piazza. They grow 
here in great numbers along the Housatonic, and had been 
planted near the house before we came here. Their growth 
seemed to be like ordinary ferns till just a little while ago, 
when some curious sprouts came up in the middle of each 
plant. One would imagine them fronds, except that they do 
not grow on the spiral. The ferns themselves are very tall— 
the largest I have ever seen. 

These shoots are of a dark, disagreeable olive green, do not 
spread prettily, and are very thick and ugly. Do brakes act 
this way? for the plants seem much too large to be real ferns 
of a temperate climate. Inside the sprouts are tiny seeds (per- 
haps spores). We should all be glad to hear an explanation in 
your Nature and Science department. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELIZABETH C. PORTER (age 15). 


The fern you describe, and of which you sent 
liberal specimens, is the ostrich-fern (S¢truthiopteris 











THE OSTRICH-FERN BY THE RIVERSIDE. 










































THE FERTILE FRONDS SOMEWHAT 

RESEMBLE OSTRICH-PLUMES. 
Germanica). The common 
name is due to an imagined like- 
ness of the fronds to an ostrich- 
feather. This fern is the tallest 
of Eastern American ferns, and 
by many regarded as the hand- 
somest. 

In the illustration at the left 
our artist has represented the 
characteristic form and growth 
of these beautiful ferns by the 
riverside. The straight fruiting 
frond is shown in the center of 
each clump. It is these fertile 
fronds that resemble ostrich- 
plumes. 

In “QOur Ferns in their 
Haunts,” Clute says of this fern: 

It is at its best in the wet, sandy 
soil of a half-shaded island or river 


shore, and in such situations puts up 
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magnificent crowns of fronds that often reach a length 
of seven feet. In the northern United States there are 
many jungle-like thickets of this species in which a man 
of ordinary height may stand and be completely hidden. 


A STORK’S NEST ON A CHIMNEY 

STRASSBURG, GERMANY. 
Dear St. NicHoias: The storks usually come to 
Strassburg in the first or middle of spring, but last 
year they were unusually early, coming the beginning 
of March. They are gradually becoming extinct. 
They build their nests on the tops of the tallest chim- 
neys of Strassburg, as is shown in the photograph I 
Last year there were thirteen nests. 
One that we 


inclose herewith. 
These nests are high and basket-shaped. 
looked at from the top of the Cathedral has three young 
ones init. The full-grown storks are about the size of 
a small turkey, although their bodies are very slim. 
The storks have long thin red legs and long red bills. 
Their feathers are white and the wings are tipped with 
long black feathers that wave,like fringe when they fly. 
Their tail-feathers are black. The storks are very tame 
and we see one or two nests in all the tiny villages of 
Alsace. They fly away every year in October, return- 
ing to the same nests; but if any nest is destroyed by 
accident, they make a mournful sound, and fly away, 
never to return. The peasants believe the storks bring 
luck, so no one would wilfully destroy a nest. 
Very respectfully, 
Besst—E PARKER FRICK (age 11). 





THE STORKS AND THEIR NEST ON THE CHIMNEY. 


NATURE AND SCIENCE FOR YOUNG 


FOLKS. 





A PHCEBE’S NEST ON THE OVERTURNED COVER 
OF A DINNER-PAIL. 


ROSLINDALE, Mass. 
Dear St. Nicuoras: Would like to 
about a nest built by a mother phoebe in a very queer 


you know 


place? It was in a shed, where one window was 
broken, so that the bird could fly in and out. There 
was a tin pail hanging on a beam. The last time the 
pail was taken down, the cover was put on upside 
down, and the pheebe built her nest in it, one side of 
the nest resting against the beam. The farmer who 
found the nest was very careful not to frighten the 
mother away, and there are now four little birds in it. 
Etas W. STONE (age 12). 


The pheebe’s favorite location is underneath 
a bridge, or in a rocky bank by a brookside. 


THE POISON OF THE COBRA. 
GERMANTOWN, Pa, 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: Please tell me what cobras’ 
poison is made of that makes them so much more 
deadly than other snakes. 
Your interested reader, 
THOMAS MCKEAN DoweERs (age 10). 


The venom of the cobra contains an ingre- 


dient not well known that acts upon the 
nerves. Its effects are rapid and difficult to 
counteract. This ingredient exists in the 


cobra’s venom to a greater extent than the 
other substances that make up the poison. 
The poison of the viperine and crotaline 
snakes (the rattlesnakes, copperhead, moccasin, 
etc.) contains but a small percentage of this 
nerve-destroying (or paralyzing) element. ‘The 
poison of these snakes acts principally upon the 
blood, and in consequence its action is slower. 
RayMonD L, Ditmars. 











“A HEADING FOR JULY.”’ BY F 


THE 


BY ELIZABETH M. 


MILES GREENLEAF, AGE 17. 


LIBE 


(CASH PRIZE.) 





RTY BELL. 


T. WOOD (AGE 12). 


( Gold Badge. ) 


WE talk and think of the relics that mark the events of 


old, 

And many a silent story these voiceless things have 
told; 

They tell us of heroes gallant, of many a siege and 
fight, 


And illustrate their phantom tales with phantom pic- 
tures bright. 

The Liberty Bell is cracked and old; it can no longer 
ring; 

Without associations it would be a useless thing. 

Yet on a summer morning still, a day in hot July, 


THE drawings this month were both good and nu- 
merous. We have had to make smaller reproductions 
of them than usual in order to get a fair representation 
in numbers. Some of the pictures are from old friends 
and their work shows continued improvement. Indeed, 
among these are drawings so good that it would be very 
hard to point out their faults. 

Next to the drawings this month rank the true stories 
of dog heroism, and it is the editor’s regret that more of 
these cannot be published. The fine intelligent dog 
that saves life, often at the risk of his own, is some- 
thing we never cease to admire, and the story cannot be 
told too often. 

One of the very best of these stories is one that we 
do not print as written, because three different mem- 
bers sent it in from Cleveland, where the remarkable 
incident occurred, and all told it so well that to print 
one would not be fair to the other two. This was the 
story: 

A little curly-haired dog awoke one night to find 
smoke in the room where he had been sleeping. Im- 


The sun was shining on the streets, the river sparkled by, 

When suddenly upon the breeze a bell rang loud and 
free; 

In every note rebellion spoke, each note was liberty! 

They rang it till its side was cracked, just as we see 
it now. 

The housewife at her spindle heard, the farmer at his 


plow. 

And that is why this ancient bell is treasured and pre- 
served, 

Like many another storied thing that has its country 
served. 


mediately he ran to the bedroom of his master and 
pawed and scratched on the door until it was opened, 
when he plunged in and by every means he knew made 
it plain that something was wrong. The fire being dis- 
covered, the owner of the house and his family hurried 
out to a place of safety, forgetting the noble little dog. 
A window had been opened from the top in the master’s 
room, and the draft had blown the door shut before the 
little animal, who waited until all were out, could make 
his escape. An effort was made to save him, but it was 
too late. One of the reports says that a little head- 
stone now stands in the corner of the yard, and upon 
it is carved: 
LIES CURLY 
A 

DOG HERO 
WHO LOST HIS LIFE IN 

SAVING SIX. 


HERE 


Surely no hero ever more truly deserved to have his 
memory kept alive in the hearts of his debtors. 
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PRIZE-WINNERS, COMPETITION No. 55. 


In making the awards, contributors’ ages are con- 
sidered. 

Verse. Gold badges, Elizabeth M. T. Wood (age 
12), Sayville, L. I., N. Y., and Helene Mabel Sawyer 
(age 12), 611 N. 4th St., Keokuk, Ia. 

Silver badges, Joseph R. Gousha (age 14), De Kalb 
and Main streets, Norristown, Pa., and Dorothy Walker 
(age 14), Bawtry, Yorkshire, England. 

Prose. Gold badges, Elizabeth R. Eastman (age 
17), 33 S. High St., New Britain, Conn., and Ruth 
Kinsey (age 14), ‘‘The Glencoe,” Mt. Auburn, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Silver badges, Martin Janowitz (age 15), 387 Jef- 
ferson St., Buffalo, N. Y., Alice G. Peirce (age 11), 
54 Mountain Ave., Montclair, N. J., and Margaret F. 
Grant (age 10), Arm- 
dale, N. W. Arm, Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia. 

Drawing. Cash 
prize, F. Miles Green- 
leaf (age 17), 132 N. 
38th Ave., Omaha, Neb. 


Gold badge, Ade- 
laide Durst (age 15), 
1911 W. Edmondson 


Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Silver badges, Irene 
Gaylord Farnham (age 
11), Box 511, Laurium, 
Mich., Jessie C. Shaw 
(age 16), Box 837, Hon- 
olulu, H. I., and Doro- 
thy Longstreth (age 


13),cor. Penn and Knox 


streets, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Photography. Gold 


badges, Gertrude Har- 
ris Reazor (age 15), St. 
Mark’s Rectory, West 
Orange, N. J., and 
Harry Lefeber (age 13), 
84 W. Main St., Wau- 
watosa, Wis. 

Silver badges, Hey- 
liger de Windt (age 
13), Winnetka, IIl., and 
Helen Seaman (age 9), 
290 Vanderbilt Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wild Animal and 
Bird Photography. 
First prize, ‘‘ Mallards,”’ 
14), 56 W. 37th St., N. 

Second prize, ‘‘Deer,”’ by G. Herbert Duncan (age 
14), 92 Walmer Rd., Toronto, Can. 

Third prize, ‘‘Coot’s Nest,” by Katharine Monica 
Burton (age 13), Highfield, Gainsborough, England. 

Puzzle-making. Gold badges, Jennie Milliken (age 
16), 111 State St., Portland, Me., and L. Arnold Post 
(age 14), Stanfordville, N. Y. 

Silver badges, Juniata Fairfield (age 9), 24 Cottage 
St., Ware, Mass., and Marie B. Townsend (age 7), 
Bolivar, Mo. 

Puzzle-answers. Gold badge, Marian A. Smith 
(age 14), 2018 Hawthorne Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Silver badges, Mary R. Adam (age 15), 16 W. Housa- 
tonic St., Pittsfield, Mass., and Eleanor Wyman (age 
13), Nunica, Mich. 
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“‘A PLEASANT CORNER.” 


by John V. S. Bloodgood (age 
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BY GERTRUDE HARRIS REAZOR, AGE 15. 
{GOLD BADGE.) 


TO THE LIBERTY BELL. 
BY HELENE MABEL SAWYER (AGE 
(Gold Badge.) 


A METAL thing thou art, and yet a shrine, 

A lifeless object, yet one which creates 

A throb of life within each human heart 

That knows thy name, and what thy voice hath done. 

This nation’s progress thou hast watched, these years; 

Hast seen its strife, hast witnessed all its woes; 

Hast seen it thrive, expand, in liberty, 

And then at last achieve its mighty name. 

Never has man so great a task fulfilled 

As this which thou hast done—this wondrous work 

Of giving strength to men downcast, oppressed, 

To meet the worst in freedom’s mighty cause. 

And now that peace has come, thou hast thy share, 

For never more thou ’It 
need— we hope and 
trust— 

To send thy song of 
freedom the 
land, 

Or witness such another 
bloody strife. 

And so rest on, creator 
of a race! 

Thy worthy life should 
end in well-earned 
peace. 

Rest, for thy work is 
done, thy task ful- 
filled, 

Thy mission wrought, 
thy mighty tongue 
at rest. 


12). 
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A DOG HERO. 


BY ELIZABETH R. I 
MAN (AGE 17). 


AST- 


(Gold Badge.) 

A GOOD many years 
ago, when my mother 
was a young lady, there 
was a flood in the small 
Massachusetts town 
where she lived—not a 
very large flood, but one 
which carried away a 
number of buildings in 
the lower part of the 
town near the river. 

My mother’s home, being on higher ground, was not 
reached by the flood; but one of her little Sunday-school 
scholars, Johnny Scheip, was less fortunate. His home 
was flooded, and had it not been for the bravery of 
Johnny’s dog, his baby sister would have been drowned. 
" The faithful dog, when the water reached the house, 
drove the frightened little chicks and their hen mamas 
on to the top of the hen-coop. Then he ran to the baby, 
and, catching her dress in his mouth, he dragged her 
hurriedly, yet with great care, down to the water’s 
edge. Then, carefully holding her head above water, 
he half waded, half swam, out to the now floating hen- 
coop, and laid her gently upon it. 

This novel craft with its strange crew sailed swiftly 
downstream, passing floating houses, chairs, tables, and 
every kind of furniture. All sorts of debris filled the 
river around it, yet it came into collision with nothing. 
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It floated safely on, baby and 
chickens quite wet and fright- 
ened, but unhurt, until finally 
the brave dog, swimming with 
the rapid current, pushed it 
ashore. 

There he stood guard over his 
charges through the long night, 
the baby sleeping quietly with 
her head against the dog’s soft 
body. And there Johnny found 
them all next morning, safe and 
sound. 

How thankful the Scheips 
were to see their darling, whom 
they had given up for lost, and 
how proud they were of her res- 
cuer, I can only imagine; but I 
am sure / should have been proud 
of such a hero. 


THE LIBERTY BELL. 
BY DOROTHY WALKER (AGE 14). 
(Silver Badge.) 

WHEN the flowers are in the 


meadows 
And the west wind whispers 


by, 
When the whole bright world is 
singing 
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‘*4 PLEASANT CORNER.” BY HARKY LEFEBER, 


AGE 13. 


With the skylark in the sky, 
When the streamlet murmurs softly 


As it flows along the dale, 


And each hedge is crowned in glory 
With the hawthorn blossom pale, 
Then our work seems dull and dreary 
And we wish the clock to say: 
ow a . : 
r is time to ring the liberty bell 
And put your books away.” 


A DOG HERO. 
BY RUTH KINSEY (AGE I4). 
(Gold Badge.) 

HE did n’t save any one’s life, 
or rush into danger at the risk of 
his own, but day in, day out, sub- 
mitted to all sorts of indignities. 
He belonged to some friends of 
ours and his name was Seal. 

Near our camp were some nat- 
ural tubs, worn out of solid gran- 
ite by the constant rush of the 
water. 

It was our great delight to drag 
the poor dog up to these and 
souse him under. Up he would 
come, puffing and blowing, try- 
ing to scramble up the sides ; but 
we had no mercy, and would push 
him under again and again. 

As he was settling himself for 
a nap, we would grab him and 
dress him up in doll clothes, with 
a sun-bonnet on his head and a 
tight ribbon sash trailing in the 
dust. In these he would wander 
around until they were scraped 
off on some tree. 

When we went to hunt pine- 


(GOLD BADGE.) 
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knots, Seal was hitched to a box 
without wheels ; in this we stuffed 
all the heavy knots, and compelled 
him to drag it over stumps and 
stones to camp—grunting and 
complaining, but never offering 
to bite. 

There was a large boulder near 
camp, which we would climb; its 
sides were steep, and it took prac- 
tice to get up. How we ever con- 
ceived the idea of hoisting Seal 
up there, I don’t know—but we 
did. I took his front legs, whil 


£>> 


Elinor hoisted from behind, and, 
pulling and scraping, we got him 
up. It was hard work for all con- 
cerned, but Seal took it philosoph- 
ically, and jumped off as soon as 
he was fairly up. 

In a deep crevice between two 
rocks we would push him, and 
stand at the opening and watch 
his frantic rushings to and fro, 
When we got tired of standing 
there we let him out, and he 
would lick our hands to thank 
us. 

After the execution of King 
Charles, we would pretend that 
Seal was the unfortunate King, 


and would maul him unmercifully, and then tie him 
in the hammock and swing him in spite of his how]l- 


ings. 


Through all this he never lost his good nature, and 


} 


was always ready for whatever came next, far nobler 
than his cruel tormentors. 

He that ruleth his temper is greater than the mighty. 
If this applies to men, why not to Seal?—whom I 


consider a true hero. 








‘A PLEASANT CORNER.” BY HELEN SEAMAN, 


AGE 9. 


(SILVER BADGE.) 


THE LIBERTY BELL. 
BY DORIS FRANCKLYN (AGE 17). 
(A Former Prize-winner.) 
RING out, great bell! 

Thy story tell 
Of liberty! 

Not low nor sad, 

But full of glad 
Solemnity. 


Ring loud! Ring long! 

Proclaim thy song 
Triumphantly! 

The nation hears, 

And, answering, cheers 
Exultantly. 


A DOG HERO. 
BY MARGARET F. GRANT (AGI 10). 
(Silver Badge.) 

At Cow Bay, Halifax County, 
Nova Scotia, Rover, a Newfound- 
land dog belonging to Mr. Mosh- 
er, one day did a wonderful act. 
It was a stormy day; the surf was 
high, and from the lighthouse the 
watchman saw a small schooner 
dashing against the rocks, and 
being too rough to launch the life- 
boat it seemed as if the schooner 
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“MALLARDS.” BY JOHN V. S. BLOODGOOD, AGE 14. 
PRIZE, ‘‘ WILD-BIRD PHOTOGRAPH.”’) 


(FIRST 


was doomed, but suddenly a bright idea struck them. 
Seizing hold of a long rope, they gave one end to the 
dog, and taking hold of the other end themselves, they 
pointed to the schooner. Rover seemed to understand. 
Dashing bravely into the water, he made for the 
schooner. Sometimes it seemed that he would be 
drowned; but no, he was up again, and plunging 
bravely on, he reached the schooner. The sailors took 
the rope from Rover, and tying it to the schooner, they 
went back on it. Rover swam back. The dog was 
promised a gold collar, but died before he got it. This 
happened about nine years ago. 


OUR HEROIC LEO. 
BY ALICE G. PEIRCE (AGE II). 
(Silver Badge.) 

ONCE our mother owned two dogs. One was an Irish 
setter named Leo, the other a black English setter 
named Prince. 

They were deadly enemies, and very jealous of each 
other. 

If any one paid more attention to onethan the other they 
would fight, and growled every time they saw each other. 

One day mother was out driving, and Prince was 
running behind the carriage, when a ferocious bulldog 
ran out from a house close by and bit at him. 

Of course that started a fight. It was a hard one, 
and Prince was getting the worst of it. 

Leo was out with them, too, and had run quite a dis- 
tance ahead up a steep hill. 

Turning, he saw Prince was in a fight and getting the 
worst of it. 

He ran back down the 
hill as fast as he could go, 
and, dashing into the fight, 
bit and tore at the bulldog. 

The owner of the bulldog 
was standing near, and did 
all he could tostop the fight. 

At last it was stopped, 
but Leo had saved the life 
of Prince, his enemy. 

He knew; he lived right 
with him in the family; so 
he risked his own life to 
save his enemy’s, and I 
think that was very brave 
and heroic. 





**cooT’s NEST.” 
(THIRD PRIZE, ‘‘ WILD-BIRD PHOTOGRAPH,”’) 
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BY KATHARINE MONICA BURTON, AGE 13 





LEAGUE. 





TO 
BY 


THE 
JOSEPH 


(Silver Badge.) 


LIBERTY 
R. 


BELL. 
GOUSHA (AGE 14). 











ALTHOUGH thy tongue is now quite still, 
And thou dost swing no more on high, 
Thou hast a mission to fulfil 
To generations passing by. 


Thou mutely speak’st of heroes dead, 
Who bravely for their country fought, 
Of battle-fields with blood all red, 
Of liberty so dearly bought. 


Thy silent task is to teach all 

That they shall guard, with all their might, 
Their free, strong nation at the call, 

And keep the glow of freedom bright. 





“DEER.” BY G. HERBERT Dt NCAN, AGE 14. (SECOND PRIZE, 
” 


““ WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH. ) 





CONCERNING 
As we have often announced, we will replace the 
regular League badge, free, in case of loss or injury. 
We regret to say, however, that many prize-winners 
have lost their gold and silver badges, and have written to 
see if they could not purchase others in place of them. 
In some instances and on certain conditions we have 
granted the request of the losers, but we cannot con- 
tinue todo so. Prize-winners must value their honors 
enough to preserve them with such care that loss is 
well-nigh impossible, and if loss does come the gold 
and silver badges must hereafter be counted among 
those vanished things which cannot be replaced. 


LOST BADGES. 





A DOG HERO. 
BY MARTIN JANOWITZ 
(AGE 15). 
(Silver Badge.) 
LitTLeE Esther longed 


for a dog. So one day 
father brought one home 
—the cutest little terrier 
you ever saw. In a short 
time they were friends. 
Often they played house 
keeping— Esther being the 
mother, a doll named Caro- 
line the child, and Rollo, 
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ADELAIDE DURST, AGE 15. 


the dog, was the man of the house. 
Now I will tell how Rollo did not 
fail to live up to his title. 

As we were sleeping, one night last summer, we were 
all awakened by a loud barking. 

This aroused us. 

Smoke greeted our nostrils as we came into the hall. 
It was pouring up the stairway in huge volumes. We 
knew what had occurred: Rollo had awakened us, for 
the house was afire! Half dressed we ran out into the 
street, which was fast fill- 
ing with spectators. As 
we stood there shivering 
from the cool night wind, 
Rollo came running to us. 
Seeing Esther crying, he 
looked at her a moment, 
and then, before any one 
could stop him, he dashed 
into the burning building. 
Probably he was gone a 
minute, but it seemed an 
age before he returned. 
We saw there was some- 
thing in his mouth when 
he approached us. 

He ran up to Esther and 
laid it at her feet. Can you 
guess what it was? The 
doll, Caroline! Then you 
ought to have heard the 
crowd cheer! ’Rah after 
’rah went up! 

After the fire was out, 
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“STILL LIFE—A FISHERMAN’S GROUP.” 
(GOLD BADGE.) 
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of one of our neighbors, Esther carrying her dog in 
one hand and with the other trying to carry the doll and 
hold up her little dress. 


THE LIBERTY BELL. 
BY PHILIP STARK (AGE 14). 
HARK to the clamor that spreads o’er a city! 
List to the sound of a clear, ringing call ; 
Cheer after cheer the glad tidings reécho: 
‘* Brave independence and freedom to all!” 


Swaying aloft in a high ancient steeple, 
First to declare that the people are free, 

Pealing the news to both country and city, 
This is the bell that proclaims liberty. 


Over and over it tells us the story— 
Triumphant people exult in the sound: 
‘Free! we are free! Independence for- 
ever!”’ 
All unjust tyranny dashed to the ground! 


Now comes the struggle, a wrong to be 
righted ; 
Battles we fight, by our brave heroes led. 
Glorious Union,—the pride of our nation, 
Know you the cost of the years that have 


fled? 


History’s pages will tell us the story— 
Fresh may it ever be kept in our minds! 
Carefully, then, the old bell let us treasure: 
“a Past deeds and present together it binds! 





TO NEW READERS. 


The St. Nicholas League is an organization of St. Nicu- 
OLAS readers. Every reader of the magazine, whether a 
subscriber or not, is entitled to a League badge and instruc- 
tion leaflet, free, upon application. 











A DOG HERO. 
BY ALICE HARMON PEAVEY (AGE IS). 

A FRIEND of mine, who 
lives on the coast of Maine, 
owned a large St. Bernard 
—a beautiful dog and very 
smart. He ran errands and 
played with the boys most 
of the time, and often went 
on long walks with them. 

One day he started for a 
walk with a small boy of 
six. He was often with this 
boy, and seemed to think 
that it was his duty to take 
care of him. 

On this particular day 
they were exploring the 
wharves, when they went 
out on the breakwater. The 
boy was playing on the edge 
when he suddenly jumped 
or fell off. The current, 
which was very strong, car- 
ried him down through the 
Narrows. The dog jumped 





there being no very heavy 


loss, we entered the home AGE It. 


“4 STUDY FROM STILL LIFE.” 
(SILVER BADGE.) 


into the water and swam to 


BY IRENE GAYLORD FARNHAM, “< - 
save his friend. He reached 
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the boy, and tried to swim to land, but was 
carried down by the current. The people on 
shore, seeing them, launched a boat and soon 
reached the dog, who was bravely holding up 
the boy. The men took the boy in the boat 
and started for the shore, thinking that the dog 
was able to swim there himself; but the current 
was too much for him, and he was carried out 
to sea and has never been seen since. The boy 
reached land safely, and is very grateful to his 
faithful friend. 


MY GOOD-TIME DRESS. 
BY ALLEINE LANGFORD (AGE 15). 


SoME say I look best and am sweet as a rose, 
Very dainty and nice from my head to my toes, 
When all in my very best gown I am dressed. 
But some people like my yellow one best; 

It has queer little buttons all down the back, 
And a ruffle of white and a plaiting of black, 
And it ’s ’most as good as my Sunday dress, 
But you see mama got it for ten cents less. 
And some people say—they don’t all agree— 
That my new blue muslin looks best on me; 

It is tucked and ruffled and edged with pink, 
And the minister likes it a lot, I think. 

But the one I like is n’t any of these; 

It ’s the one I can play in and do as I please, 
And it ’s just as common as common can be, 
And nobody says it looks pretty on me: 

But I ’d give all my best ones, and more, I guess, 
If I could just live in my good-time dress. 


A DOG HERO. 
BY ANNETTE MACKAY (AGE 12). 

ONE evening we were sitting round the fire, for it 
was a cold, rainy, ugly night, when we heard a little 
scratching and whining at the front door. I ran and 
opened it, and saw a poor, cowering, tiny Scotch terrier. 
I took him in and put him down by 
the fire, and ran to get some milk, 
which he lapped up eagerly. The next 
morning when I went to inquire about 
him I found that one of the gardeners 
had seen a farmer pass who picked him 
up and carried him off. We felt sorry 
to lose him. But that evening we 
heard another scratching. I ran to 
the door, and there was Midge, with 
a heavy rope eight feet long hanging 
behind him. His tongue was out and 
he was panting badly. I again took 
him in and petted him. 
The next morning a man 
appeared and demanded 
the dog, saying that he 
was his. We all felt so 
sorry about it that we 
decided to buy him. 


He was a dear little 
dog and very clever. On sh ’ 
one occasion when a m oi 
4 A DECORATION FOR ITULY. 
ma y a store 4 
an went into a store, (SILVER 


leaving his horses and 
sleigh outside, Midge saw the horses start to trot away. 
He jumped and caught the reins. He was dragged sev- 
eral yards, but he stopped the horses. 

Another time old True, a large dog who was very old 
and blind, was lying in the avenue leading up to the 
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‘“‘A PLEASANT CORNER.” 
(SILVER BADGE.) 




















BY HEYLIGER DE WINDT, AGE 13 


house, when a large carriage drove up. Midge saw it 
coming and ran forward. Catching True by the tail, he 
tried to drag him away, but sleepy True would n’t 
move. The coachman, seeing Midge’s kind intentions, 
turned out. 

Midge was the most important little dog I ever saw. 
He always ushered the horses out of the stable with 
loud barking, jumping up and down before them, some- 
times turning a somersault in his excitement. Then he 
always went with the carriage. 

Once when he was out with my aunt he ran ahead 
and then came back barking hard and jumping up and 
down, trying in every way to make the horses stop. 
My aunt, who had great confidence in him, sent some 
one ahead to see what was the matter. They found a 
bridge was broken away, and if they had gone down 
there they would probably have been killed. 

I think Midge was a hero and ought to be remem- 
bered, don’t you? 


A DOG HERO. 
BY MILDRED STANLEY FLECK 
(AGE 9). 


DuDE is a very affectionate and in- 
telligent dog. I don’t know of what 
breed he is, but he is some kind of big, 
fat, woolly poodle, tan-colored, with 
flapping black ears—not at all heroic- 
looking. Somebody even called him 
a sponge. Nevertheless Dude is a 
hero, sponge or no sponge, and every 
old miner in Cripple Creek knows that. 
About five or six years 
ago there was a bad cave- 
in at the Half Moon 
Mine, imprisoning five 
men, one whom was 
Dude’s former 
There was a small open- 
ing, enough to admit air, 
but not sufficiently large 
for a man to go through. 
It was believed that it 
would take several days 
to reach the imprisoned miners, and the question was 
how to get food tothem. Dude’s master shouted out, 
‘Go get my dog. He will bring it to us.” So Dude 
was brought, and for nearly a week he crawled back 
and forth through the narrow passage, carrying food 


ot 
master. 


BY JESSIE C. SHAW, AGE 16. 
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and drink, and never attempting to taste a morsel of it 
himself. At length the men were rescued and Dude 
was the hero of the hour. Dude is now living in the 
lap of luxury in Golden, feasting on custard-pie and 
grapes, and when he dies it will not be too much to 
carve for his epitaph, ‘‘ Beloved by all who knew him.”’ 


A DOG HERO. 
BY BERTHA H. FRASER (AGE 13). 

Mr. and Mrs. Lowell’s three little girls were playing 
on the wharf of their summer home, which was situ- 
ated on the Canadian side of Lake Ontario. The water 
was quite deep in that spot, but the mother and father 
were near at hand to see that no harm befell their 
darlings. The little ones played contentedly for some 
time, but finally Marjorie, the youngest, ventured too 
near the edge, and tumbled with a splash into the calm 
depths. 

The parents sprang up and rushed to the wharf. But 
they were not quick enough. Waif, their beautiful 
Scotch collie dog, was before them. The noble animal 
jumped into the water, caught the neck of the child’s 
dress in his mouth, and rescued her from a watery grave. 

Of course the dog was petted and made much of. He 











*‘4 STUDY FROM STILL LIFE.” BY MARGERY BRADSHAW, AGE 15. 
loved candy, and a generous share was given to him, 
to his great delight. Marjorie was taken to the house, 
where she donned dry garments, and they thought that 
danger was over. 

But more was destined to follow. The next day the 
children went, as usual, to the wharf, with Mr. Lowell 
accompanying them. For a time all went well. Sud- 
denly, however, without a 
note of warning, Waif 
dashed into their midst and 
deliberately pushed one of 
the little girls over the edge. 
He immediately rescued her 
before the dazed gentleman 
could collect his scattered 
senses, and laid her at her 
father’s feet. She was car- 
ried home at once, and the 
dog followed, crestfallen 
that his master did not pet 
him for his brave deed. He 
was given no candy that day, 
but received, instead, a se- 
vere scolding. This had the 
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BY FRANCES LICHTEN, AGE 14. 


“A HEADING FOR JULY.” 


desired effect, for Waif never again attempted to gain 
extra pettings and portions of sweetmeats by that ruse. 


A DOG HERO. 
BY FRIEDA H. TELLKAMPF (AGE I3). 


A FEW houses away from ours there lived a family 
who kept a fox-terrier named Gippy. He was clever 
and watchful, and every night would guard the house 
faithfully. One night he was wandering around the 
house, as usual, seeing if all was well. When he 
reached the dining-room a cloud of smoke rushed out 
and nearly suffocated him. He ran to his master’s 
room (fortunately the door was open), jumped on his 
bed, and barked furiously. Soon the whole family was 
aroused, but not a moment too soon, as the flames were 
fast eating their way to the bedrooms. He had saved 
them all, and as a reward he wears a little gold medal 
on his collar with the following words engraved on it: 

** This dog, named Gippy, has saved a family from a 
sure death in the flames.” 

Don’t you think this was a dog hero? 


A DOG HERO. 
BY ZENOBIA CAMPRUB{ AYMAR (AGE 16). 


IF you ever travel among the mountains of Corsica 
you may come upon the home of Fedele, a trusty dog 
who, by a curious coincidence, was named after that 
virtue which would later on render him famous and per- 
haps enable him to find a place in the pages of Sr. 
NICHOLAS. 

Fedele loved his master and the donkey Ferrajolo 
better than anything else. It was all through Ferrajolo 
that Fedele became a hero; for, you see, Fedele was not 
ambitious : he did this noble 
action only because he loved 
his master and his friend, 
which makes it all the more 
beautiful—at least, so it 
seems to me, but I am no 
judge. Let us continue. 

One day Fedele woke to 
find the house in great com- 
motion. Ferrajolo, the don- 
key, had disappeared. The 
servants searched every- 
where for him, but he could 
not be found. At the close 
of day matters stood the 
same as in the morning and 
the prospect was not encour- 
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aging; but it was less so 
when the next day dawned 
and Fedele was gone also. 
The search was finally given 
up as hopeless, and when 
three days were gone by 
nobody thought of Ferrajo- 
lo and Fedele but to mourn 
forthem. But what do you 
think happened on the 
fourth day? Through the 
loggia came the dog, Fedele, 
and close on his heels trot- 
ted Ferrajolo, with a rope 
tied round his neck and 
hanging loose at his side. 
When the rope was exam- 
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One day the parrot took 
it into his head to fly out to 
sea; but one of his wings 
being clipped, it was not 
very strong, and at last the 
poor bird sank into the wa 
ter exhausted. The poodle, 
however, was near at hand, 
and, when he saw his friend 
Kakareeko drowning, he 
rushed to the rescue. When 
he reached him, the excited 
bird jumped upon his back, 
and during the whole jour 
ney homeward continued to 
screech his name with great 
vehemence. On nearing the 





ined it was found that Fe- 
dele had gnawed it apart 
from another piece, which perhaps is still fastened to 
the place those thieves had selected as the most suita- 
ble for their purpose. 

My mother can answer for the truthfulness of this 
story, as at the age of seven she became acquainted with 
both Fedele and Ferrajolo. 

N. B. In Italian Fedele signifies faithful, Ferrajolo 
smith, /oggia an open gallery. 
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A DOG HERO. 
BY MARION LOGAN KEAN (AGE 10). 

IN our family once there was a black shepherd dog 
named the Black Prince. He was very handsome and 
lively, but the nicest thing about him was that he was 
a very kind dog. 

Whenever he heard a little child cry he would cry 
too, and would lick the child’s hand. When visitors 
came to the house who had been kind to him, he would 
leap up with joy. 

He would try to keep the cross dogs away, but wel- 
comed the well-behaved dogs. 

He lived on the campus of Central University in 
Kentucky. 

One day he saw some of the college boys laughing 
together, and heard some distressed cries of one of his 
fellow-creatures. He ran to the rescue, and found the 
boys trying to tie a tin can to the stranger dog’s tail. 

Prince attracted so much attention by his sympathy 
for the poor victim that the college boys captured Aim 
instead, and tied the can on Ais tail, while his fellow- 
dog ran away without even saying ‘‘thank you.” 


A DOG HERO. 
BY HENRY REGINALD CAREY (AGE 13). 
IN a pretty little village on Cape Cod there lived a 
parrot anda dog. The parrot, the pest of the neigh- 
borhood, was called Kaka- 


BY SHIRLEY WILLIS, AGE 15. shore, the two were seen, 
and were immediately res 
cued by a rowboat. Every one was delighted at the 
dog’s bravery, but hardly so delighted at the result. 
EPISODE IN ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 


(AGI 


MY FAVORITE 


16). 


IN the year 1381, the peasants of England, little better 
than slaves, rose in rebellion against unjust taxation. 


BY EDNA MEAD 





“a STUDY FROM STILL LIFE.”” BY WALTER E. HUNTLEY, 


AGE 16. 


The tax they most wished to escape was that levied 
on the head of each person above a certified age. Many 
of them had barely enough for the necessities of life 
and must starve if they complied. 

The collectors were brutal men, and one day one of 
them spoke insultingly to the daughter of one Wat 
Tyler, a blacksmith. 

The father, enraged, struck the man a blow with his 





reeko, from the unknown 
word which he continually 
spoke. He was allowed to 
fly loose in the woods, one 
of his wings being cut, and 
often turned up in the most 
ridiculous places. The dog, 
who went by the name of 
Toby, was a white poodle, 
famous inthe neighborhood 
for his swimming ability, 
sometimes following a small 
rowboat for hours. 
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BARBOUR, 





hammer, killing him in- 
stantly. This deed was the 
spark which kindled the 


smoldering flame of discon- 
tent, and from that moment 
the peasants revolted. 
Forming themselves into a 
band with Tyler at their 
head, they marched toward 
the capital. 


London was not then 
what it is now. One was 
not of the “‘ city” unless 


BY KATHERINE DULCEBELLA 


AGE 11. he dwelt within ‘* Temple 
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Bar.”’ Outside that line, 

what is to-day part of the il 
great thoroughfare was then } 
an expanse of fair meadows. 

In one of these meadows, 
called Blackheath, the insur- 
rectionists made their camp, j 
and, after destroying much 
life and property, sent a mes- 
sage desiring to see the king, 
Richard II, who was then a 
lad of sixteen. Though only 
a boy, he had a brave heart, 
and, accompanied by a few 
attendants, he set forth from 
the Tower (where he had 
taken refuge) to meet the 
peasants. 

When Richard arrived at 
Blackheath, Tyler stepped 
forward, grasped his bridle, 
and began to parley in such 
insolent terms that Walworth, 
Mayor of London, unable to 
contain his wrath, drew his 
sword and struck the rebel 
leader dead. The populace, seeing their leader fall, 
prepared to take revenge, when the king, bidding his 
retainers remain behind, rode forward alone into their 
midst. 

There was a moment of silence while Richard, with 
fearless countenance, began to speak. 

** Are ye angry at losing your leader, my good peo- 
ple?” he said. ‘‘I am your king: I will be your 
leader.” 

Overawed by his presence and gentle bearing, the 
mass wavered a moment, then lowered their weapons 
in submission. Richard asked their wish, and when 
they replied, ‘‘ Freedom,” granted it, and they dis- 
persed in peace. 

Poor Richard! His later life was sad enough! 
But whenever I think of that deed I forget the man 
and see only the young king turning away the wrath 
of his people with a gentle hand and ruling them 
with love. 


**A STUDY FROM STILL 





LIFE.”” BY JESSIE CANDEE 
ARCHER, 





was instant death ; yet, rather 
than yield to his pursuers, 
he turned his horse’s head 
toward the slope. Without 
a moment’s delay the daring 
animal left the road, bounded 
on to the rocks, and, as chance 
would have it, escaped with 
himself and his brave rider 
wholly uninjured, while the 
British soldiers, dumfounded, 
halted at the roadside and 
dared not follow. 
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LETTERS. : 


WInsTED, Conn. a ¥ ’ 

Dear St. Nicnotas: We re ~ 
have had our chapter, which |#ie ae ag 
is No. 622, one year now, and —- 
have taken in two new mem- a 
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bers, Mabel Girard of Winsted JULY BY ANNIE COOD HUTCH- 
INGS HUTCHINGS, AGE 9 
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and Alice Cone of Hartford, Vt 

At first we called our chapter ‘‘The 

Wild Rose Chapter,” but we have 

FLAGS now changed it to “‘ The Rosa Na- 
tura Chapter,” which is the Latin 
for wild rose. 

On our anniversary night, which 
was January 27, we all met at our 
President's house, made candy and 
played games. We hada fine time. 

We meet every two weeks at the 
different members’ houses, and en- 
joy our meetings very much. We 
are reading ‘‘ A Comedy in Wax” 
aloud at the meetings and are very 
much interested in it. We are 

weagine wondering how it will end. We 


AMERICAN 


MY FAVORITE EPISODE IN HISTORY. remy have a paper which we call ‘‘ The 
an POs saa a Mystical Gazette.’”’ It is read at 

BY WILLIAM A. R. RUSSUM (AGE 13). the Geet saasting of every menth, 

— aa ey ee = wat 7 and consists of poems, stories, ad- 
THERE are many daring incidents recorded in the vertionments, and local seme. We 
annals of our native land at the time when the thir- all contribute something and great- 
teen colonies, planted along the Atlantic, were strug-  « JULY.” BY ELSA CLARK, AGE 9 ly enjoy hearing it read. We do 
not sign our Own names to our con- 


gling with might and main for liberty and indepen- 
dence. One that I es- 





pecially admire, and 
which remains a fine 
example of American 
courage, is Israel Put- 
nam’s bold plunge 
down the rocky steep 
at Horse Neck. His 
men had been forced 
to retreat, the enemy 
were hard on his heels, 
and there seemed to 
be no hope of escape. 
As he was racing along 
on his noble steed he 
saw on one side of the 














road a steep and rocky «rut .ire.” BY ETHEL MESS- 
slope. Ten to one it ERVY, AGE 14. 


FORMER PRIZE-WINNER. ; 
( ) tributions, but have each taken a 


name. 
We were going to give a private entertainment this month and 
had decided to act ‘*‘ Deaf Uncle Zed” ; but one of our members has 
gone to Colorado, so we cannot carry out our plans, but we may find 
some other to act. Yours truly, 
Giapys MANCHESTER, Secretary. 


Fort Scott, Kan. 

Dear St. Nicuoras: I was visiting my aunt out in the Zuni 
Mountains, in New Mexico, about a year ago, and I am going to 
try to describe to you one of the most curious things I saw while I 
was there. 

My aunt’s home was in a little mining camp called Copperton, 
just at the foot of “‘Tip Top”? Mountain. One day we went on a 
picnic, and we started in the afternoon. We had to take plenty of 
provisions, as we were going to be gone several days. Toward 
the end of our journey we came to a large hole in the ground. O 
of that there opened a smaller hole shaped like a cave, We could 
hear the wind blowing, and an icy cold breeze came out of it. I 
put my hand in it, but I had to take it out again very quickly, as it 
was so cold it would have frozen. Outside it was very warm and 
we could see nothing but sand. Hoping my letter is not too long, I 
remain, your loving reader, MARGARET PENNIMAN (age 11). 
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Cuicaco, ILL. 
St. Nicuotas: This 
summer I am going to Niagara- 
on-the- Lake, tario, Canada, 
where I was last summer. It is 
directly opposite Fort Niagara, 
where my great- mee J was 
stationed during ar of 1812. 
You can 
Pe So 
myr 
Whee on, ‘print the League 
Notes again, I would like to have 
a correspondent about my own 
age (16), who is interested in col- 
lecting postal . 1 have just 
started, and so far have just forty ; 
some are used and others are not. 
I hope I shall get a prize for 
either the picture or the story 
sent in, as I have gotten on both 
ho 
vea who corresponds 
with Alleine Langford, who won 
a gold badge for verse in the April 
number. 
lam 


Dear 








‘our devoted reader, “ ” 
SpitH _M. ANDREWS. ~~ 
Sawki1L, Pa. 
My pear St. Nicnoras: 
The St. Nicholas League has 
proven to be just what thou- 
sands of bright boys and girls 
need in their homes. Of my 
own beautiful prizes, I can 
say that I value them far 
more when I think of the 
weary months of waiting be- 
fore the glad news came at 
last that—I had won! In 
the future I may win “greater 
and higher achievements,” 
but ail the the iapry memo- 
ries of other days come 
thronging to me — memories 


























“STILL LIFE.” BY ELIZABETH 
OTIS, AGE 16. 


of the pleasant hours spent in work- 
ing for the St. Nicholas League. 

Oh, if you only knew what we think, 
how we feel, when disappointment 
comes month aftermonth, and at last, 
when the goal of our strug- 
gles is reached, we know 
that patience and persever- 
ance have taught us the 
well-known lesson, “It is 
worth while to keep on.” 

I am very fond of poet 

(my lovely badges and cas 

prize were awarded for 
that), and I think your 
poems are even better than 
your stories. I remember 
one of your verses that says, 


“ Though tangled hard 
Life’s knot may be, 
And wearily we rue it, 
The silent touch of Father Time 
Some day will sure undo it.’ 


Some days when it seems just as if everything goes wrong, I find 
that some Jines just like those are what is needed to “‘ straighten 
things out.” But I must stop chattering and say gue -by now. I 
am sending a little Easter booklet, wishing every League member, 
too, the happiest of Easters. 
Your loving triend and appreciative reader, 
Mapet C. Starx. 


“STILL LIFE.” 
AGE II. 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 
Dear St. Nicuoras: I wish to extend toward you my sincere 
thanks for the pretty silver badge, received Saturday. I was most 
agreeably surprised, not expecting it anywhere near so soon. I 
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also wish to thank you again for 
the gold badge received last June. 
Every one who has seen it de- 
clares that it is a most beautiful 
Pi and I need not tell you that 
think net the same. 
k I can safely say that 
it f ro st Nicholas League to 
which I am indebted, as much 
as anything else, for any im- 


ane ~~ in my pictures. The 


me to ented that if I wished 
my work compared with others’ 
I must make a great improve- 
ment in the character of it. 

Wishing you long life and suc- 
cess, and hoping others may be 
thus benefited, I remain 

Yours truly, 
Joun S. Perry. 





Other interesting and apprecia- 
tive letters have received 
from Mary E. Ross, Phoebe Wil- 
kinson, Katharine Oliver, Berta 
Branch, Harriette Kyler Pease, 
Harold G. Breul, Marion Thomas, 
Anna Zucker, Frances Raymond, 


(SILVER BADGE.) 


Dorothea M. Dexter, Louisa F. r, Charles 
Macks ~ AR Fchn V. S. Bloodgood, Alleine Langford, Laura Gar- 
din, Hazel mo Fannie Crawford Golding, Lucile Dolman, A. 
Brownie Samsell, . J. Simons. 


THE ROLL OF HONOR. 


No. 1. A list of those whose contributions would have been used 


had space permitted. 
No. 2. A list of those whose work entitles them to honorable 





BY DOROTHY OCHTMAN, 


and enc 4 
VERSE «x. Mildred Andrus 

Emelyn Ten Eyck 

Doris Francklyn Corolyn Bulley 

Mabel Fletcher M Van Wormer 

Robert L. Wolf Lucile D. Woodling 

Florence Du Bois Marguerite Weed 

Emily Rose Burt Arthur K. Hulme 


Beulah H. Ridgeway 
Gladys Edgerton 
Edith J. Minaker 
Elizabeth McCormick 
Arthur Perring Howard 


VERSE 2. 


Emmeline Bradshaw 

Ona Ringwood 

Lydia Starr Ferguson 

Gertrude I. Folts 

Helen Spear 

Marguenite Beatrice 
Child 

Natalie D. Wurts 

Robert E. Dundon 

Amalia E. Lautz 

Richard H. Phillips 

Mary Travis Heward 
uliette Gates 

~ Joris Neel 

Jacob Schmucker 

Clara P. Pond 
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Nathalie Mary Hensel 
Bernice Brown 
| ae — 


pele fe Elles Ch Champlin 
Leone Bashfield 
Catharine H. Straker 
Madeleine Fuller McDowell 
Kathenne Lee 

Harold R. Norris 
Gerald Jackson Pyle 
Adelaide Nichols 
Sophie Jacobson 

Coit U. Fanning 
Katharine Goetz 
Marguerite W. Watson 
Eugenie B. Baker 
Elizabeth Chase Burt 
Tracy M. Kugler 


PROSE :. 


Cyril B. Harpster 
Kenneth W. Payne 
Elsie F. Weil 
Helen W. Kennedy 
Alice R. De Ford 
Frances Lubbe Ross 
Betty Millet 
Frieda Hug 
Ivy Varian Walshe 
“ ie Ahrens 

— Mabry Boucher Bal- 


ales Lang 

Emma L. Jones 

Edward Graeme Allen 

me E. Stevenson 
arion Phel 

Isabella McGhee Tyson 

Isabel D. Weaver 

Martha Olcott Willis 

Frances Renshaw Latzke 
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PROSE 2. 


Ruth F. Eliot 

Phyllis M. Clarke 
Alice M. = 
Carrie ehlen 


Eloise E. Garstin 

Theodore Posner. 

Dorothy Stoddard 

Helen J. Simpson 

Daisy Errington 
Brettel 

Kathleen Sea 


ves 
——_ Seal fone 


oo Nimmons 
Bernard T. Ellis 
Elizabeth Parker 
Margeree W. Pitts 
Ethel Dickson 
Douglas L. Dunbar 
Ruth McBride 


Harriette E. Cushman 
Katharine G. Thomas 


ulia Ford Fiebeger 
essie 
laren 
Dorothy Elizabeth 
True 
Sarah Brown 
Catherine Flint 
Alice du Pont 
Albert T. Case 
George Warren Brett 
= Ellerlie 
ilda M. Ryan 
Annie Dunlap 
Katrina Van Dyck 
Dorothy Gardiner 


Madeleine H. Webster 


Hazel Rotholz 
Emily N. Steuart 
Evelyn Wilcox 
Susan J. Appleton 
Francis Leeming 
Harding Wilcox 
Frances Brookman 
Charles Greenman 
Agnes Lee Bryant 
Lucile Dolman 
Fannie J. Frank 
Laura Portmann 
George S. White 


William +e Ballard 


Dorothy P. Phillips 


Cceorge Washington, 
Ok, dad pov seve 
Threw & dolla 


BY MARY DANIEL GORDON, 
AGE Io. 


Robertson Mac- 
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reaver. 
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Many years later, thay tell 6 


Samuel Merrill Foster Constance Ellen Whit- sone W. Campbell 


Chester T. Swinnerton _ ten 
William Barton Marsh ree Graham 


Sidney Moise 
DRAWINGS «x. 


Jacob Bacon 
ames Rowland Joiner 
— A. eS 


Nancy Huntly 
oo - a 
aughe! 
ohn D. Seaer” 
osephine J. Cooke 
leanor Mason 
Ruth pa 
Isabella Holt 
Lena Towsley 
Harold Breul 
Helen L. Wilson 
M. McKeon 
Herbert Martini 
Miles S. Gates 
Philip Little 
argaret Wrong 
Katherine Maude Mer- 
riam 
Alpha H. Furley 
Melville C. Levey 


DRAWINGS 2. 


Elizabeth Bacon “STILL LIFE.” 


Hutchings 
Ida Waters 
Hugh Spencer Bertha V. Emmerson 
Meade Bolton Charles J. Novey 
Cordner H. Smith Ruth Caldwell 
Mildred C Will Herrick 


a 
Maisie Smit 
Gretchen Neuburger 
Minnie 

Caroline Latzke Anna Skidmore 
Doretta Oppenheim .~¥ Spence 
Carl Lohse mith 

Marjorie a le Charlotte Waugh 
Fannie Crawford Gold- Ethel Irwin 


Carolyn Fisher 
Genevieve A. Ledger- 
wood 


Edward Poppert 

Wadey R. De Lappe Sidwey Edward Dick- 
Bessie Townley Grif- enson 

fith Edith A. Jordan 
Helen Stevens Hermann Louis Schaf- 
Moriel Ivinney fer 
Helena B. Pfeifer Lauren Ford 
Robert W. Foulke Bessie R. Wright 
Zena Parker Felix Nicola Gayton 
Marion K. Cott Louise Gleason 
Florence Webster W. Earle Fisher 
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COMB WILSON, AGE 12. 
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Stuart Crandall Horatio Ra Kathleen Bertrand 
Helen F. Jones ohn R. Boyle | og? Underhill 
P. M. Shaw y Decker eald 
Dorothy C. King Charlotte St. George William D. Stroud 
Clinton Brown Nourse Hunt 
Esther Cooke Cowell Derothy | Holt Alice Garland 
Walter C. Hoban H. W: Blumenthal Olive A. Granger 
Margaret Winthrop poe ae Donald F. Cranor 
Peck De Can ormser 
Eunice McGilvra inne Le L. Beach Benjamin D. Hitz 
Margaret Josenhans Mildred Wheat H. Bell 
Alison L. y ames Barrett Paul Wormser 
Mildred +a" - ly =ry Gertrude M. Howland 
. Gam —_ t W. Colgate 
WwW E. Rowland Marguerite McCor- Madtlone Harding 
Grace F. Slack mick Vincent M. Ward 
Edith Wallace Palmer Louis ~ — anne W. Pitman 
Leland H. Lyon Winifred i Francis 
Margaret = E. elleck Kenneth Tapscott ' 
Mary A. Woods Sharles Cohen O. R. Turner 
arcia Gardner Elinor Colby _ Louise Russel) 
uliet —. Ha a enals ,- S = ys 
guerite Rutlege ° u eintraub 
Hazel Elwell fanily Charles S. Smith 
Marion Decker wne Archibald S. Mac- 
William C. Engle Joo A. Winches donald 
ulian Tilton welyn Oliver Foster M. Martin 
ary Cooper Blatchford 
Margaret 3. Richard- PHOTOGRAPHS 1. Fred W. Bell 
\. Irvin C. L. Barnwell PUZZLES :. d 
Ridgely Marshall F. Scholle 
Marguerite Jervis —— Van Dyck Samuel Loveman 
—_ Sinclair . Dana Skinner Maurice Bejach 
arold F. Elliott Mi. W. Woodman Oscar C. Lautz 
Isobel H. Blackader Adelaide Gillis Charles W. Hubbard, 
Ruth P. Brown Florence Doane [Jr. 
Henry Wickerden Elsa Hemp! Nellie C. Dodd 
Catherine Leland Freda Phillips Gretchen Neuburger 
Robert McGregor Rosalie Day anet Rankin 
Gladys Bigelow Philip A. Burton izabeth Berry 
Frank W. Reynolds _ee Dixon 
— Gatch Francis Bassett 
arold Madman E. Adelaide Hahn 
Roger S. Hoar Gerald Smith 
Donald Jackson Benjamin L. Miller 
Dorothy Arnold W. G. Curran 
Sybil X. Basford 
PHOTOGRAPHS 2. Elsie Kimall Wells 
. Arthur Richardson PUZZLES 2. 


muel D. Robbins 
Charlotte Spence 
Herbert H. Bell 
Florence R. T. Smith 
Drayton Burrill 
Edith M, Andrews 
Margaret Scott 
Canema Bowers 
Elizabeth Morrison 
Helen Schmidt 
Dorothy C. Saunders 
H. J. Simons 
Edith M. Gates 
Floyd Godfrey 
Alice Walton 


an 
Karl M. Mann 
Bonner Pennybacker 
Helen D. Huntington Morrison N. Stiles 
Vernon M. Dodge Alec B. Morris 
Alice Wangenheim Frank Damrosch, Jr. 
ames Benedict Harold K. Schoff 
ic Ferguson Florence Short 
Walter atm Nourse Helen Le Roy Miller 
Vieva Marie Fisher Henry B. Duncan, Jr 
Benjamin Hasselman Aubrey Huston 





‘‘ STILL LIFE.” 


Margaret Boyd Cope- 
d 


BY SOPHY DUPLESSIS BEYLARD, AGE Ifo. 


Alice Knowles 
Donn W. Pittman 
T. S. Barnes 
Elizabeth Burrage 
Rebecca Chilcott 
Anna Michener 
Carrie Gordon 
Mary Ross 
Kenneth Simpson 





NOTICE. 


Sometimes it hap- 
pens that names are 
printed incorrectly 
on the Roll of Hon- 
or. Usually this 
comes from the 
names being badly 
written on the con- 
tribution. Every 
name should be 
written or printed 
very plainly. 




















od 
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NEW CHAPTERS. 


No. 736. “R. W. B.” —ey Carmichael, President ; Mary 
Foley, Secretary ; six b Address, P, | , Hants Co., 
N. S., Canada. 

No. 737. “C.D. M.” Harv here, Secretary ; two mem- 
bers. A dress, 334 West 58th St., Nee York City. 

No. 738. “Jolly Six.” A .--4 Brale President; Alice Cone, 
a ge six members. Hartford, 

39- Robert #. _- - Maroy: “Waterman, Secre- 

tomy? 7 ae =— Address, P. O. Box 6, North Paterson, N. J. 

pf . —Te The Lyric.” Walter Mulvihill, President; Walter 
Dawe at 





; six members. Address, Clifton Springs, N. y. 

No. 741. H. S.”" Leah Van Ryser, Secretary; six members. 
Address, 5523 Cabanne Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

o. 742. “Nature and "Science.” Gail Bridges, President; 
Agnes Peterson, Secretary; four members. Address, 1342 Roach 
St., N. Indianapolis, Ind. 

No. 743. ‘St. Nicholas League Chapter.” Charlotte Nim- 
mons, ident; Wanda Warrens, Secretary; fourteen members. 
Address, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

No. 744- Rother C. Bennett, President; Charles A. Roth, Sec- 

; number of members not given. Address, 142 Bradhurst 


Ave., New York City. 
HN ay “ Miskodeed.” Irene Farnham, President; Mabel 
y; seven s. ddress, Laurium, Mich. 

a 746. Josephine McMartin, President; Marion Decker, Sec- 
retary; three members. Address, Johnstown, N. Y. 

No. 747. “St. Gabriel’s Chapter. ” Florence Slocum, President ; 
Doris Nee, Secreta: sixteen members. Address, St. Gabriel's 
School, Peekskill, N Y. 

No. 748. “ Little St. Nick Club.” Alma Rothschild, Semanys 
i members. Address, 69 East 84th St., New York Ci 





No. 749. “‘Etjo Lued Vazé.” Edith * Mansell, t; Ethel 
Mebowdh Secretary; six members. Address, "Mount Pleasant, 

ic 

No. 750. “T.T. T.” Marion O. Chapin, President; Eleanor 


R. Chapin, Secretary; five members. Address, 76 Porter Place, 

Montclair, N. J. 
No. 751. Frances Rhoades, President ; 

ag 333 W. Eighth Ave, Colum- 

us, O) 


seven members. Ad- 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


. 58. 
THE St. Nicholas League 
awards gold and _ silver 


badges each month for the 
best poems, stories, draw- 
ings, photographs, puzzles, 
and puzzle-answers. Also 
cash prizes of five dollars 
each to gold-badge winners 
who shall again win first 
place. 

Competition No. 58 will 
close July 20 (for foreign 
members July 25). The 
awards will be announced 
and prize contributions pub- 
lished in St. NicHOLAs for 
October. 

Verse. To contain not 
more than twenty-four lines. 
Title: to contain the word 
* Return.” 

Prose. Article or story of not more than four hun- 
dred words to relate ‘‘ When Grandmother (or Grand- 
father) went to School.” 

Photograph. Any size, interior or exterior, mounted 
or unmounted, no blue prints or negatives. Subject, 
«The Old House.” 

Drawing. India ink, very black writ- 
ing-ink, or wash (not color), interior or 
exterior. Two subjects, “‘A Landscape 
Study” and ‘‘A Heading or Tailpiece 
for October.” 

Puzzle. Any sort, but must be ac- 
companied by the answer in full, and 
must be indorsed. 





“TAILPIECE.” 


ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE. 





“‘A PLEASANT CORNER— ARCH OF TITUs.” 
BY FULVIA VARVARO, AGE 16. 


REEVES, AGE 7. 
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“*A PLEASANT CORNER.” BY FRANCES MAULE, AGE 16. 

Puzzle-answers. Best, neatest, and most complete 
set of answers to puzzles in this issue of St. NICHOLAS, 
Must be indorsed. 

Wild Animal or Bird 
Photograph. To encour- 
age the pursuing of game 
with a camera instead of a 
gun. For the best photo- 
graph of a wild animal or 
bird taken in its natural 
home: First Prize, five dol- 
lars and League gold badge. 
Second Prize, three dollars 
and League gold badge. 
Third Prize, League gold 
badge. 


RULES. 


Any reader of St. Nicu- 
OLAS, whether a subscriber 
or not, is entitled to League 
membership, and a League 
badge and leaflet, which 
will be sent on application. 

Every contribution, of 
whatever kind, must bear 
the name, age, and address 
of the sender, and be in- 
dorsed as ‘original ’’ by parent, teacher, or guardian, 
who must be convinced beyond doudbt that the contribution 
is not copied, but wholly the work and idea of the sender. 
If prose, the number of words should also be added. 
These things must not be on a separate sheet, but on 
the contribution itse/f—if a manuscript, 
on the upper margin ; if a picture, on the 
margin or back, Write or draw on one 
side of the paper only. A contributor may 


——— send but one contribution a month—not 


one of each kind, but one only. Address: 


The St. Nicholas League, 
Union Square, New York. 


BY MARGARET 








BOOKS AND READING. 





A CORRESPON- A apy who has shown 
DENT’S QUESTION. especial interest in this de- 
partment suggests this question: “If you were 
going to camp out for a while in the woods, 
and could take but one book for amusement, a 
book you had read before, which one would you 
select, and why?” Probably it is her idea that 
a book to be read under these circumstances 
would be one of excellent quality and one sure 
to be worth the trouble. 

THE MEANING OF IT is easy to learn from 

“VACATION.” the dictionary that our En- 
glish word “vacation” comes from the Latin 
“vaco,” to be empty; but when one tries to go 
farther back to find the origin of ‘the word, he 
soon finds himself stopped by the simple state- 
ment, “root” unknown. It seems to belong to 
a family of words of which some members are 
familiar — the adjective “ vague” and the noun 
“vagabond ” may be relatives, the verb “ wag” 
also. The general idea back of all of them 
seems to be, to wander, to leave the regular, 
straight path, and to make little excursions here 
and there without a constant object. If this is 
correct, a vacation should be given up to a 
change from your regular pursuits, even in read- 
ing, which may be taken as a hint to leave the 
well-trodden paths in Bookland, and seek fornew 
regions in that ever-delightful country. Perhaps 
you and your friends have been on differing tours, 
and might exchange experiences to advantage. 

Books of travel, espe- 
cially the stories-of the great 
explorers, will be found to have an outdoor at- 
mosphere especially suited to the vacation days. 
Livingstone’s great missionary journeys, alone 
in Africa, are especially good; and Stanley’s, 
while more adventurous, are likewise excellent 
reading. If the warm days incline you to the 
Arctic regions, you will be glad to know more 
of Dr. Kane, of Dr. Hall, of Tyson, of Peary, 
of Nansen, and of d’Abruzzi. No boy who likes 
stories of adventure, daring, and hardship can 
find better stories than these frwe stories told 
in the books by and about these men. 


SUMMER READING. 


It would have to be an 
extraordinary book of which 
you would say, “I’d give my eyes to read that 
book!” And yet in reading poor books, poorly 
printed on poor paper with blurred type, it is 
certainly true that you are paying with some of 
your eyesight for each page you read. This isa 
matter in which parents and teachers should be 
on their guard in the cases where young readers 
may be careless. But St. NicHOLAs boys and 
girls ought to be wise in this matter for their own 
sake. Your eyes are too valuable to be blunted 
on dull books. Refuse to read poorly printed 
books, and publishers will bring out good 
ones. They must follow the taste of readers, 
and in books for young people they must fol- 
low the taste of young readers. So it is a mat- 
ter you have under your own control. 

BOOKS FOR ExcLupInG the books 
GIRLS. that every one knows about, 
who will send a list of the best books for girls 
of from eight to fourteen years of age? They 
need not necessarily be about girls, but should 
be such as will be attractive and helpful. We 
should be glad to have the help of our girl- 
readers in making up a list of the recent books 
best suited for their libraries. Tell what the 
books are, and why you recommend them. 
ne reune WE should be glad to 
READERS ENjoy hear from our young read- 
POETRY? ers whether they do or do 
not enjoy poetry. Do they make the work of 
poets part of their “ reading for pleasure” ? It is 
to be supposed that all of you know some favor- 
ite poems, or like occasionally to hear poems 
read aloud; but how many of you choose a 
volume of Longfellow or Lowell, Bryant or 
Whittier, when in quest of “something to 
read” ? 

Letters come to this department telling of 
books read, and containing lists of favorite vol- 
umes. Poems are mentioned, now and then: 
but it would be interesting to know your frank 
opinions as to whether you find poetry enter- 
taining, or a/ways prefer a good book in prose. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
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BOOKS AND READING. 861 


No doubt many of you 
have heard of that odd 
genius Sir Timothy Dexter — the one who made 
a fortune by sending a cargo of warming-pans 
to the West Indies. He was impatient about 
punctuation, and at the end of one of his books 
printed several pages full of punctuation-points, 
telling his readers they could “ pepper and salt 
the books as they chose”! He would not have 
been a good lawmaker. A law was drawn up 
in this country admitting free of duty “all for- 
eign fruit-plants,” etc. The clerk who copied 
it changed the hyphen to a comma, thus, “all 
foreign fruit, plants,” etc., and the original law 
was so written when passed by Congress. Un- 
til Congress met to change the law, foreign 
fruits came in free, and the Government lost 
some $2,000,000. The story is told in an article 
printed some time ago in the “ Outlook.” If 
the facts are correct, this is probably the most 
expensive comma in history. 

A GUIDE-BOOK As soon as you think you 

TO BOOKS. are old enough, get for 
yourself some good handbook, manual, or primer 
of English literature, and make use of it to in- 
form yourself about the books you read. This 
will help to place them in their true relations to 
one another. A good encyclopedia rightly used 
will serve nearly as well. Just as a guide-book 
is useful both to tell about places you see and 
also to suggest new trips, so in the manual of 
literature you will have glimpses of new fields 
of reading, possibly of such a nature as will 
please you better than those more familiar. 

We shall be glad to hear from our readers 
what books of this sort they can recommend. 
For young readers the smaller books are prob- 
ably the most suitable. There are many books 
that naturally belong together, and each helps 
the reader to appreciate the other; and the 
manuals help to find these. 

As you go through life, 


THE COST OF 
A COMMA. 


THREE WAYS OF 


MAKING YOUR you will get books now and 
then, and your library will 
be in constant growth if you take care of it. 
There are three ways in which you may guide 
the growth of your home collection of books: 
1. You may collect everything — that is inclu- 
2. You may collect a little on each 


LIBRARY. 


siveness. 


of many subjects—that is selection. 


3. You 
may collect all you can find on some one sub- 


ject — that is specialization. So says the presi- 
dent of a Massachusetts library society. But 
for young readers it will no doubt be wisest to 
be a follower of the second method, that of 
selection. When you are sure of your taste it 
will be time enough to specialize. 

For a young reader almost the worst plan 
nowadays is the first. It is impossible to read 
everything that comes in your way; and it is 
a very fortunate thing this is so. 

JEFFERSON'S THOMAS JEFFERSON was 

TEN RULES. the author of the well-known 
saying about counting ten before speaking in 
anger ; it is one of ten rules he drew up for his 


_own guidance. They are not often printed, and 


some of our readers may be glad to see them: 


1. Never put off till to-morrow what you can do to- 
day. 2. Never trouble another for what you can do 
yourself. 3. Never spend your money before you have 
it. 4. Never buy what you do not want because it is 
cheap; it will be dear to you. 5. Pride costs us more 
than hunger, thirst, and cold. 6. We never repent of 
having eaten too little. 7. Nothing is troublesome that 
we do willingly. 8. How much pain have cost us the 
evils which have never happened! 9. Take things 
always by the smooth handle. 10. When angry count 
ten before you speak; if very angry, a hundred. 


“BRUNO,” “CARLO, WeE should be glad to 

AND THE REST. print in this department a 
very excellent though brief article of, say, 300 
words about some of the favorite dogs told 
of in good books, There will be no prize 
offered for this article beyond the honor of 
having it printed. Send it in before the end 
of August, please. Many great authors have 
loved dogs and written delightfully about 
them. Let us know about the praise of dogs 
by great authors. By the way, did Shakspere 
say anything concerning dogs? 

TELL us the difference 
between “Table of Con- 
tents” and “Index,” and 
let us know what is the purpose ofeach. Some 
people use these interchangeably. Do they 
sometimes resemble one another? It is said 
that this is one of the topics explained in lec- 
tures to school-children, and we should be glad to 
have the views of St. NicHOLAs readers upon it. 


“TABLE OF CON- 
TENTS” AND 
“INDEX.” 












THE LETTER-BOX. 


VACHERIE, La. 


Dear St. NICHOLAS: I am a little girl nine_years 


old. I live on a sugar plantation in Louisiana. I have 
just begun to take St. NicHoLas, and like it very 
much. 


to try for one of the League prizes next 
Your interested reader, 
HELOISE PAToUuT. 


I am goin fs 
month, and I hope to get it. 


New HAveEN, CONN. 
Dear St. NicHoLas: I am a little girl eleven years 
old. I have a dear little fox-terrier puppy. Her name 
is Peggy. She is brown and white, with a little black 
nose. She and my cat, named Betty, both eat out of the 
same saucer. We had an African parrot, but we sold him, 
and also two alligators; they died. We have another 
dog, named Happy. In the summer I live at the shore, 
have plenty of box-turtles. I must close my letter 

Your devoted reader, 
MaRION REYNOLDS. 


- oe 


LANSDOWNE, Pa. 
Dear St. NICHOLAS: Perhaps some of the readers 
of the St. NICHOLAS would be interested to hear about 
my black kitten. He is the prettiest kitten I have ever 
seen, but he is quite big now. He sleeps a good deal of 
the time, but he is very playful when awake. He comes 
into the parlor and plays with the curtain. Then he sits 
on a chair, and I pull the curtain up, and he bites at it. I 
am very fond of him, more than are the others in the 


family. I think he likes me best, too, for I pet him a 
good deal. I enjoy the St. NICHOLAS, and am always 
glad when it comes. My cousin W illie borrows it, and 


he, too, is glad when it comes. I fear I am making my 
letter too long, and, hoping St. NicHoLas will never 
cease, I say good-by. 
I am, your affectionate reader, 
EstHER H. ALDEN (age 10). 


tL 
a ren » Sac, 2 "at 
Wa _'s fy, 
HuntTIincron, L. I. mG , ee a3 
My DEAR St. NicHo.as: Though I have been AK ( 2 
one of your warmest friends for three years, I \ Pas: Be es AWE 
have never aspired before to the honor of seeing “at pe 
my letter printed in the Letter-box. fai \ 


I have a little brother two years old; he al- 
ways likes to get hold of you and tear your covers ~ 
off. 

I also have a large tiger-cat, who sleeps most 
of the time. 

We have thirteen little chickens and fifteen 
hens. 

You were a present to me by a 
dear aunt of mine. I like the ‘‘ Com- 
edy in Wax” very much. 

I enjoy the letters in your dear old 
Letter-box very much. 

Believe me, dear St. NICHOLAS, 
one of your many Long Island 
friends, 

Dororny CHASE. 


writ 
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Corona, CAL. 

Dear St. NicHotas: I have not taken you quite a 
year yet, but just lately became a member. I enjoy you 
very much. I am so anxious for you each month! I 
like the stories that others write very much; so as I 
have not seen any from here, I thought I would tell 
you about my vacation. 

Last year our school closed June 5, and in about three 
weeks we went to the great summer and winter resort, 
on Beach. I had a nice time playing in the 
sand. 

We visited different places of interest while there. 
One thing I enjoyed most was the Japanese Tea Garden. 
I had teased mama to let me ride the burros; so one day 
she consented, and we went to the stable and hired a 
couple. Mama’s burro’s name was Teddy Roosevelt, 
and mine was Aunt Jane. We had to go up a hill, and 
Teddy balked. About that time a street-car came along 
and frightened me, so we took our’ burros to the barn, 
to ride no more. They had such a nice swimming-pool 
for children that I did not go napacmnd in the ocean. 

I will now tell you about my pets. I have a dear little 
kitten. Sometimes I dress it up in my doll clothes. It 
looks too cute! It is very playful. call it Sixy, be- 
cause it has six toes on each foot, instead of four. I have 
a pug dog. His name is Wrinkle. He knows a few 
tricks, an will perform for some candy. 

Your loving reader, 
IONE CASEY. 


Interesting letters, which the lack of space prevents our 
printing, have also been received from Susan Talmage, 
Margaret Gaillard, Grace Horney, Virginia Howard 
Sothern, Doris Taylor, Howard Webster, Olive Burns. 
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HURRAH FOR THE FOURTH OF JuLy! 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JUNE NUMBER. 


Dovsre Cross-worp Enicma. Horse, camel. 

Connectep Diamonps. I. 1. N. 2. Net. 3. Never. 4. Ten. 
5. R. IL. x. R. 2. Pit. 3. River. Tea. 5. R. Ill. «. R. 
2. Nut. 3. Rumor, 4. Top. 5. R. IV. x. R 2. Tot. 3. sa 
4 Ted. 5. R. V.1. R. 2. Pot. 3. Robin. 4. Tin. 5. N. 


DousLe Dagues, ere =: Caeaning., ey: .. 
Wavering. 2. inking. 3. Spinning. 4. Partners. 5. Coun- 
ters. 6. Clannish. 7. Ehardes 8. Cavalier. 

An Aras Sayinc. Man is four. The man who knows not and 
knows not he knows not, he is a fool—shun him. The man who 
knows not and knows he knows not, he is simple — teach him. The 
man who knows and knows not he knows, heis — waken him. 
The man whoknows and knows that he knows, he is wise— follow him. 


Cuse anp Inctosep Sotrp Sovare. From 1 to 2, Baltimore; 
1 to 3, Bethlehem; 2 to 4, Euphrates; 3 to 4, moonbeams; 5 to 6, 
clearness; 5 to 7, Caribbean; 6 to 8, sagacious; 7 to 8, narcissus. 


Central words: 1. Clear. 2. Akkra. 3. Remit. 4. Issue. 5. 
Beams. 
BEHEADINGS AND CurTaiLinGs. St. Nicholas. 1. Fe-stoo-ny, 


soot. 2. Re-peat-er, tape. 3. Ro-tun-da, nut. 4. Pu-ni-sh, in. 
é: Ci-rcul-ar, curl. 6. Xi. pho-id, + 7. So-loi-st, oil. 8. Po- 
jari-ze, liar. 9. Ca-ram-el, arm. 10. Tr-eas-on, sea. 

Dovuste Ziczac. From 1 to 10, Washington; 11 to 20, St. 
Nicholas. words: 1. Warrants. 2. M its. 3. Designed 
4. Machines. 5. Grimaces. 6. Unearths. 7. Gratiano. 8. Stu- 
pidly. 9. Stoppage. 10. Mainsail. 





To our Puzziers: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the 15th of each month, and 


should be addressed to St. NicHoras Riddle-box, care of Tue Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New Yo 


City. 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzzLes In THE Aprit NumBer were received, before April 15th, from Marian A, Smith— Grace Haren — 


** Chuck ”"— Nessie and Freddie — Joe Ca: 


rlada — Doris, Jean, and Ernest — “ Allil and Adi” — Jo and I —“‘ St. Gabriel's Chapter.” 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEs in THE Apri NumBER were received, before April rsth, from M. L. Stout, 1 — F. S. Rice, 1 — A. P. Keas- 


bey, r— Maria and Mercedes, 1— F. M. Webster, r— E. Moses, 1 — 


P. B. McCoy, 1—M. J. Overbeck, Jr., 1—M. Walker, r— G. 


B. West, 1-- Erma B. Mixson, 2 — E. B. Whittemore, 1 — E. Jordan, 1 — H. E. Elwell, 1 — M. Armatage, 1 — ‘‘ Beany and Hans,” 7— 
A. Michener, :— M. Bunyan, 1 —H. B. Kell, 1— A. and T. Elkinton, 1—Bibicha Dalbey, 1 —V. S. Flad, 1 — Eleanor Wyman, 9 — 


. Godwin, 1— “* Teddy and Muvver,” 9— A. B. T., Winston-Salem, r—G. 
Denison, 1— E. D. Fanning, 1 — ‘‘ Rodum and Maddie,” 6— D. Clarke, 1—- C. E. Hodge, Jr., 1 — Harriet Bingam: 
Lawellin, 1— Robert Hammerslough, 4 — E. Roovaart, 1— Helen and Evelyn Patch and 


—A. Frieder, r—S. J. 


Gerson, 1—R. Garland, r— M. M. Thieriot, 1 — N. 
— F. Barkan, 1 
other, 9 — B. F. 


Campbell, 1— A. Michel, 1 — M. Alderson, 1 — Margaret C. Wilby, 8— Louise Fitz, 8— R. Alexander, 1 — Frederica R. and Lawrence 
M. Mead, 6 — Paul Deschere, 9 — Walter F. Cook, 3—C. C. and F. H. es oy W. A. Lang, 1— Bessie S. Gallup, 7 — M. S. 


Huntington, :— E. W. Palmer, 1—G. H. Williams, Jr., x— P. Twitchell, 1— 


Adam, 9 — E. Taylor, r. 


DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


My firsts are in flower, but not in tree; 

My seconds, in soldier, but not in free ; 

My ¢hirds are in sunrise, but not in day; 

My fourths, in October, but not in May; 

My f/ths are in watchman, but not in gun; 

My sexths are in earth, but not in sun; 

My sevenths, in monastery, not in bell ; 

My eighths, in confess, but not in tell; 

My znths are in junk, but not in shop; 

My éenths are in prude, but not in fop; 

My e/evenths, in library, but not in book; 

My ¢welfths are in yeast, but not in cook; 

My wholes both delight Young America. 
MARIE B. TOWNSEND (age 7). 


HISTORICAL ACROSTIC. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


THE following words (of unequal length) are the 
names of famous men. When rightly guessed and writ- 
ten one below another, one of the rows of letters, read- 
ing downward, will spell the name of the man who 
“laid the foundation of all that is noble and beautiful 
and useful in the history of the Middle Ages.” 

CROSS-WORDS: I. famous writer of the Eliza- 
bethan age. 2. The great prophet of the Arabs. 3. A 
famous Greek philosopher. 4. The reputed founder of 
the Russian monarchy. 5. A celebrated Roman gen- 


Griswold, 1 —Edmund P. Shaw, 2— Mary R. 


eral and dictator. 6. A celebrated English poet of the 
sixteenth century. 7. An ancient poet whose birthplace 
is claimed by seven cities. 8. An English naval hero of 
the sixteenth century. 9. The discoverer of the Philip- 
ine Islands. 10. A celebrated Florentine poet. 11. 
he son of Philip of Macedon. JENNIE MILLIKEN. 


ZIGZAG. 


ALL the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When these have been rightly guessed and writ- 
ten one below another, the zigzag (beginning with the 
upper left-hand letter and ending with the lower left- 
hand letter) will spell a famous holiday. 


Cross-worps: 1. The act of igniting. 2. Rare. 3. 


To wave. 4. Saluting. 5. Received with favor. 6. A 
mishap. 7. Destitute of knowledge. 8. A fish resem- 
bling the herring. 9. A large wooden platter, 10. 
Uncertainty. 11. Stiffened in process of laundering. 
12. Liberal. 13. Any substance administered in the 
treatment of disease. 14. An unmarried man. I5. 
Juvenile. ELEANOR MARVIN (League Member). 


CHARADE. 


My frst was noted for capacity, 
And busy numbers fill my 4st; 
My whole records, with due veracity, 
The dusty annals of the past. 
HELEN A. SIBLEY. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


My primals spell the name of a great poet and my 
finals spell one of his plays. 

Cross-worps: 1. A reflection. 2. One of the books 
of the Bible. 3. Motion. 4. The rank below that of 
baronet. 5. Undivided. 6. More deliberate. 7. Parts 
of a flower. 8. To enroll. 9. A continent. 10. To 
take a reverse motion. 11. A continent. 

DOLLIE CUNNINGHAM (League Member). 


A MAGIC SQUARE. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 





START at a certain letter in the bottom line, proceed 
in any diagonal direction, and spell 

1. The date of a great celebration. 

2. What it commemorates. 

3. The name of a great general connected with it. 

4- The name of a man from Virginia who made the 
motion in Congress. 

Begin at a certain letter in the top line, proceed in any 
diagonal direction, and spell 

5. The name of the man from Massachusetts who sec- 
onded the motion. 

6. The surname of the man who wrote a famous 
document. 

7. The name of the man who first signed it. 

Each letter is to be used but once. From E in the 
bottom line one could go to E or C, but not to W, A, 
or J. JUNIATA FAIRFIELD. 


TRANSFORMATIONS. 


THE middle letter changing here 
Will make these transformations clear. 


. A lazy man becomes a fish; 

. A boat an emblem, if you wish. 

. Twelve dozen you will find ere long 
A meadow growth so fresh and strong. 

. And this salt-peter all can see 
Becomes a flowing river free. 

. The sandy shore will make a seat ; 

. A leader’s staff is changed to meat. 

. A germ becomes a steeple high ; 

. A company, a little pie. 

. And next, in place of warmth or zeal, 
You ’ll find metallic plates of steel. 
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10. A bet was made, or so ’t is said; 
Now ’t is a cake most thin instead. 
11. A box for tea, of tin or wood, 
Is changed to something sweet and good. 
12. And heavy breathing you will find 
Proves a sad thing to feathered kind. 
MARY ELIZABETH STONE. 


CHARADE. 


My frst is a letter small, 
Though ’t is very commonly used; 
My second, a kind of animal ; 
(When you guess it you Il be amused !) 
My ¢hird you do when your tea ’s too warm, 
And you should, when you drink iced tea ; 
My /ourth is an article, short in form ; 
One more hint and you ’Il have the key: 
My //th is a verb we employ — 
Some writers, instead, say “ eschew.” 
My whole means — mark well, every boy !— 
Liberty ! Guess me, now do. 
NAN REARDEN (League Member). 


CONNECTED SQUARES. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


‘ae @PeR Bea’ 
es ec eR eR RR 
se ee RE 
*e eRe RR 
ses @etee 


I. UpPER LEFT-HAND SQUARE: I. To confuse. 
2. Salty. 3. Pointed. 4. To scoff. 5. A mythical 
monster. 

II. Upper RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: I. A place of sacri- 
fice. 2. Huge. 3. A narrow path. 4. Nimble. 5. 
To let again. 

III. CENTRAL SQUARE: 1. That which abates. 2. 
To scold. 3. Rightly. 4. A peculiar combination of 
pulleys. 5. Anegro. 6. Taps again. 

IV. Lower LEFT-HAND SQUARE: 1. Starwort. 2. 
Gave light. 3. Garments worn by ancient Romans. 
4. Todecree. 5. Reposes. 

V. Lower RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: 1. Auctions. 2. 
Lessen. 3. A machine for turning. 4. An anesthetic. 
5. Prophets. L. ARNOLD POST, 


TRIPLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My frs¢s are in fife, but not in drum ; 

My seconds, in onion, but not in plum; 

My ¢irds, in absurd, but not in false ; 

My fourths are in lancers, but not in waltz ; 

My /f/ths, in participle, not in noun ; 

My stxths are in feathers, but not in down ; 

My sevenths, in Slavonic, but not in Flemish ; 

My eighths, in defect, but not in blemish ; 

My znths are in jerk, but not in twitch; 

My ¢enths are in opulent, not in rich ; 

My elevenths, in recollect, not in know ; 

My ¢we/fths are in yeast, but not in dough ; 

My woles are three things that belong to July: 

I am sure you can guess them, if only you ’Il try. 
MARION THOMAS (Winner of a Gold Badge). 
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***SEE, HERE IS A KEEPSAKE FOR THEE! HOLD IT FAST, SWEETHEART, AND 
WHEN THOU LOOK‘ST AT IT, THINK ALWAYS HOW I LOVE THEE.’” 
(‘‘ Elinor Arden,” page 868.) 





